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Rep. Howard Smith . . . A New Series of Investigations 
(See National Week) 

















e builder sees 


that ingenuity and teamplay can 


save us blood and tears 


The air is mighty big —it surrounds this world in a 
blanket eleven miles thick. How rapidly can free men 
win all that air? It depends, among other things, on 
America’s ingenuity in building new warplanes in less 
time. It depends, also, on teamwork between U.S. plane 
designers and builders. Our industry is going places 
along those lines today. 





Tuere IS A NEW TECHNIQUE of making the | 
patterns for new-design warplanes. It saves 5 weeks 
in getting a new model from blueprints to actual 
fighting planes on the front. The “Northrop group” 
developed this technique and has offered it to all ? 
U.S. plane builders. 

There’s a new process by which magnesium can | 
at last be are welded into aircraft parts. It uses | 
helium, of which the U.S. has 98% of the world’s | 
supply. This Northrop development is now available 
to the other U.S. aircraft builders. 


There’s an improved way of cleaning and pre [| 





paring sub-assemblies for spot welding. It helps to 
complete warplanes in less time, saves vital plant 
space. It also has been turned by Northrop into the 
“pool” every U.S. plane factory is free to use. 

Into this same “all-for-one-one-for-all” pool other 


aircraft builders are turning their new processes 
and discoveries. 

Not only techniques, but production facilities are 
now shared by the industry. For instance. besides 
its own aircraft, Northrop has been making dive 
bombers designed by another company . . . engine 
nacelles for a bomber manufacturer . . . and tail- 
assemblies for a flying boat builder. 

May we emphasize — there is nothing peculiar 
to Northrop in this kind of teamplay and ingenuity. 
Today all aircraft builders in the U.S. A. are work- 
ing as one. Because to do so will save American 
blood and tears. So, too, every dollar placed in War 
Bonds will help bring this conflict to victory. 





NORTHROP 
AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


Northrop Field, Hawthorne, California 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC 
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HERE is a big, open, well-lighted 
factory spreading its acres out on the 
flatlands of a Middle Western state. 


There’s a long assembly line where Buick- 
built Pratt & Whitney engines grow, test 
cells where they get an hours-long going- 
over under power, another line where they 
are torn down, inspected, put back together 
—and back of all, huge factories in Flint 
where countless parts take shape. 


And there’s a sobering thought that rides 
with every part through every process, 
with every engine down the line, with 
every packing case that carries a finished 
engine off for installation in a plane. 


That thought is this: Some day somewhere 
an American flying crew will bank their 
very lives on the way we build that engine. 


They will stake everything 





through overcast and ack-ack fire, to hold 
them steady through the bombing run, to 
help them wheel and dodge in combat with 
enemy fighters—to carry them home again, 
safe and sound and able for more. 


Maybe your boy will be in that crew. Maybe 
ours will. Maybe someone who once proudly 
called himself a Buick man—there are more 
than 3,000 such now wearing the uniform. 


Good people, do you think Buick is insen- 
sitive to that? 


Do you think anybody with as many good 
and loyal and trusting friends as we grate- 
fully can claim can do anything but his un- 
stinted best under such circumstances ? 


You bet your very life we can’t! 


And because we can’t, flying men can bet 
their lives on our work. 





on it, and on the perfect 
functioning of every one of 
its thousands of parts. 


They’ll trust it to carry them 








BETTER BUY BONDS 


Let your dollars 


lend a hand 


Hey BETTER AUTO;AUBILES ARE BUyzy 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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The March of the News 





More Food Restrictions . . . Release of Loyal Japanese .. . 


Easing of Gas Allowances . . . New Rules for Volunteering 


Food. As rationing officials warned the na- 
tion’s housewives to prepare to register this 
week for War Ration Book Two, Govern- 
ment agencies added new restrictions on 
the distribution and consumption of food- 
stuffs. 

Canned meats and fish: All sales were 
suspended until a rationing program, made 
part of the forthcoming rationing of meat, 
takes effect. Temporarily out of consumers’ 
reach are canned salmon, sardines, tuna, 
mackerel, shrimp, clams and _ oysters; 
canned brains, chili, meat loaf and meat 
spreads, Vienna sausage, tongue and pot- 
ted meats. Estimated allotment per civil- 
ian for the current year will be 1.9 pounds 
of canned meats and fish, compared to a 
peacetime per capita consumption of 5.2 
pounds. 

Fresh vegetables: Most varieties will be 
brought under price control within the 
next two or three months, the Office of 
Price Administration announced. The ac- 
tion, which will be taken prior to new crop 
harvests, will leave fresh fish as the only 
important food group not under price 
control. 

Meat allocation: As an experiment, OPA 
set up a temporary system of emergency 
allocation of meat in shortage areas of 
Rhode Island, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Local OPA officials in the areas were 
authorized to allocate meat to dealers and 
places serving food until meat rationing 
begins about April 1. 


Gasoline. Qualifications were broadened 
for getting a C gasoline ration book. OPA 
said car owners who meet these three re- 
quirements may apply: their driving is 
between home and a fixed place of work; 
they carry at least three other persons to 
and from work; no other reasonably ade- 
quate transportation is available. Motorists 
must apply to their local rationing boards, 
but their requests for additional gaso- 
line will be decided by State or district 
offices. 


Rationing rules. A consolidated pro- 
gram was set up to handle the complex 
job of rationing foods to institutions and 
restaurants. All operators of such places 
must register between March 1 and 10, 
inclusive. Allotments of rationed foods 
will be made for periods of two months, 
starting March 1. Allotments, and pro- 
cedures for getting them, are different for 
the three groups into which institutional 
eating places have been divided. Small 
boarding houses get supplies by using the 
ration books of boarders. Institutions of 
involuntary confinement are rationed ac- 
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cording to the number of persons and a 
fixed allowance per person. Allotments to 
restaurants, cafeterias, hotels, etc., are 
determined by computing such factors as 
the national supply of rationed foods and 
the number of persons served during a 
base period. Special procedures are pro- 
vided to take care of increases and de- 
creases in business. 


Japanese-Americans. Americans of 
Japanese ancestry are being released 
from relocation centers in increasing num- 
bers, reported the War Relocation Au- 
thority. About 2,000 already have been 
placed in private employment after ex- 
haustive checks on their loyalty, and 
eventually about 40,000 workers will be 
made available to ease the labor shortage. 
Authorities estimated that only 10 per 
cent of those held in the 10 evacuation 
camps are disloyal. 


Army-Navy volunteers. A new plan 
offers qualified draft registrants a chance 
to volunteer for special branches of the 
armed forces. Volunteers may go to Army 
or Navy recruiting stations and offer their 
services. If they meet prescribed qualifica- 
tions and come within quotas assigned to 
the branches in which they are interested, 
they will receive letters to commanders of 
induction stations. If their draft boards 
then classify them as available for induc- 
tion, they will be assigned to the branches 
for which they volunteered. Applications 
for enrollment as aviation cadets and pre- 
meteorological and meteorological training 
in the Army will be accepted after March 
1. Eventually, applications will be received 
for preinduction selection as Navy: avia- 
tion cadets, prospective Navy officer candi- 
dates; technicians for construction bat- 
talions; other technical assignments in both 
services. 


Farming furloughs. President Roose- 
velt has approved a plan calling on the 
Army to detail soldiers to help harvest 
crops, Representative Fulmer (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee, declared. Under 
the Fulmer plan, county agents would de- 
termine needs of farmers in a given area 
and soldiers would be detailed for work 
as needed. The men would be assigned in 
groups of a size necessary for one day’s 
labor, with another group being called for 
additional work the following day if neces- 
sary. Farmers would pay into the 
United States Treasury an amount equal 
to what they would have to pay civilian 
workers. 
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The man behind the Hun 


This “Battle of Production” we hear so much about 
isn’t any pushover for our side. 


Back of the Axis armies are some of the world’s 
most capable scientists, engineers, inventors and 
research workers, stretching to the utmost their 
materials for making the weapons of war. In the 
Axis factories are millions of skilled workers, 
producing for their very lives. 


Night and day the air forces of the United 
Nations are over Nazi industrial centers to crip- 
ple production with bombs. But that alone won’t 
do it. In the last analysis it’s up to American 
industry and American workers to “beat the 
man behind the Hun.” Plant for plant, man for 


XUM & 


man, we must outproduce our enemies’ huge 
industrial armies. 


Ethyl antiknock fluid is one of the thousands 
of war materials needed by the United Nations. 
But to the some 4000 men and women today 
engaged in the processes of making Ethy] fluid, it 
is the only material. They know that Ethyl fluid 
goes into every gallon of America’s superb mili- 
tary gasolines. Their slogan is: ““Every drop of 
Ethyl counts.” 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 








“Night Blindness” 
at machine No. 4? 


@ How would you like to peer past that 
glare, trying to mill down to a scribed line? 
And do it for hour after hour on the night 
shift? No, there’s nothing physically wrong 
with the operator on No. 4; but working 
under lighting like this, he sometimes won- 


ders if his eyes are going back on him. 


You may believe that your shop doesn’t 
have such lighting problems. Possibly you’re 
right. But if you run a war plant, whether 
it’s big or small, why not make sure? Phone us 
today. We want to help you make full use 
of your present lighting. Perhaps a trained 


lighting man can offer simple, practical sug- 


This kind of lighting makes a tough job tougher. Do 
any of your employees suffer from such a handicap? 


gestions that will increase light on the job as 
much as 50% . .. make present equipment 
more effective for better, safer work. And 


this expert advice costs you nothing. 


Call your nearest G-E lamp office now, and 
we'll place a trained wartime lighting con- 
sultant at your service . . . whether your shop 


has three machines or three thousand. 








For Wartime Lighting Help . . . Here’s where to ‘‘Call G-E Lamp” 
See your phone book for G-E Lamp offices in other principal cities 





ATLANTA . . WAlinut 9767... ... . . Red Rock Bldg. KANSAS CITY . . Victor 7671 ... . 2100 Wyandotte St. 
BOSTON. . . HAncock 1680 . United Shoe Machinery Bldg. LOS ANGELES . . Michigan 8851....... Edison Bldg. 
BUFFALO . . LAfayette7194........ Genesee Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS . . GRanville 7286. . Northwestern Terminal 
CHICAGO . . HARrison 5430... ... . 8425S. Canal St. NEW YORK . . . Wickersham 2-6300 . . 570 Lexington Ave. 
CLEVELAND . CHerry 1010........ Williamson Bldg. OAKLAND. . . . Higate7340 ...... 1614 Campbell St. 
DALLAS. . . 1D224 ....... General Electric Bldg. PHILADELPHIA . . KINgsley 3336 ....... Mitten Bldg. 
DENVER. . . MAin6141........ Merchandise Mart PITTSBURGH . . . FAirfax 7911. 601 E. General Robinson St. 
BEIROW. . . Chewy G10. ww wc scccecs Book Tower PORTLAND .. . BEacon 2101. . . Oregon Transfer Bldg. 
ST.LOUIS . 2 ww CHestnut 8920 . . . . . 710 N. 12th Blvd. 


Or call your local electric service company or G-E Lamp supplier for helpful advice. 











GE MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @Q)ELECTRIC 


MAZDA—Not the name of a thing but the mark of a research service o 
‘THE 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSGU AA Washington, D. C. 


Defeat of U.S. forces in Tunisia is important for these reasons..... 

It is the first time in two wars that Americans gave way to German attack. 

It raises doubt about the ability, the judgment of American commanders. 
This seems to have been another case of surprise attack, an Army Pearl Harbor. 

It represents an important loss in men and materials. It probably is the 
beginning of big Army casualty lists, the start of suffering for many Americans. 

It creates doubt about American strength in the mind of British, French, 
maybe Spaniards. An opening victory would have been much more helpful. 

But: When that is said, it's about all. Actually: The German position in 
Africa remains fundamentally precarious. It rests on a highly vulnerable supply 
line, on shipping that cannot be replaced as fast as it is sunk. 

Except for that, North Africa's campaign might be much more difficult than 
it probably will be, much more prolonged and bloody, its outcome more doubtful. 

















At home, the situation is becoming chaotic, dangerous. 

On the one hand, there's the start of a mad scramble to get rich out of 
war, to dodge war service, to limit the war effort, to avoid any sacrifice. 

On the other hand, there's a growing struggle for personal power here; an 
internal official war that can have serious effects on the shooting war. We tell 
you about this war in some of its ramifications on page 20. 

As for the struggle for riches, the struggle to avoid service..... 

1. It turns up in a farming-as-usual drive, in an effort to make of farmers 
a class not subject to draft, a class to which men in service would be returned; 
in an effort to take the lid part way off of farm prices so that farmers will 
take more of what the traffic will bear in the form of dollars. 

2. Then it shows in an effort to end control for salaries under $25,000 
net, after taxes; to open the way to a gigantic grab bag created from the bil- 
lions of dollars now pouring out as this country gets set to fight a war. 

3. After that, there naturally is labor pressure to break wage ceilings: a 
prospect of strikes, of more internal bickering and political maneuvering. 

4. It is glaringly apparent in the Congress drive to force the Army to 
take men of lower physical standards, to force drafting of older men, to try to 
make military men reduce the size of the Army they judge necessary to fight the war. 

Idea suddenly has taken hold that the war is won; that now is the time to 
wreck war controls, to put the military in its place, to kite wages, farm prices, 
salaries so as to be in a better postwar bargaining position; that the country 
can afford a violent internal conflict even while fighting two foreign wars. 


























It is doubtful if Washington maneuvers now can lose the war. 

But: Inside view is that they can add several months to the war length. 
That's because German leaders may hope to get a more favorable peace by holding 
out longer, by trying to play for an internal division in U.S. 

Then, just to get down to earth, down to realities..... 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-=- (Continued) 


It is no secret that the Army expects that casualties may reach 100,000 a 
month a bit later; that this war is going soon to become very costly in lives. 

This means: If six months is added to the war length by bickering, by an 
internal fight, then 600,000 young Americans may be shot to satisfy the whims 
of groups at home, to permit some people to get rich quick. 

We tell you this so that you will know that all isn't well around here. 











Basic issue now raised is this: 

Are civilians to run this war in the interest of civilians? 

Or, are military men to run the war in the interest of winning it quickly? 

Every modern nation fighting a successful war has had to give military 
men a free hand; has had to sacrifice civilian interests ruthlessly. 

But: U. S. is trying to do it differently. It is trying to fight a pain- 
less war, to have a war and all the good things of life too. And: Military men 
who should be devoting their time to fighting the enemies are forced to spend 
an important amount of time fighting with Congressmen to get what they need. 

It isn't yet a winning setup; it isn't one that commands confidence. 











In terms of the outlook for specific proposals.... 

Draft: Congress approval probable for bill to force Army to lower physical 
Standards, to raise age limit back to 45, to defer farmers and farm workers from 
military service. But: White House veto would be certain, would probably stand. 

Labor draft: Congress probably will vote to bar use of Selective Service 
Act on a “work-or-fight" basis. But: White House veto is certain. 

Farm prices: Same pattern. Congress very probably will vote to raise the 
parity level. And: Roosevelt probably would veto. Only: This time it is not so 
certain that Congress would not override the veto. 

Salary limit removal: Present $67,200 ceiling on salaries, fixed by White 
House order, is very probably to be knocked out. However: It is doubtful if the 
Senate will approve any plan for an end to all salary limitation. 

Army size: It is improbable that Congress will succeed in forcing a cut in 
the size of the Army that the General Staff feels necessary. You can get an ex- 
planation of the reasons for the large U. S. military force on page 15. 

So: Despite its violent and growing efforts to upset war controls, to cause 
changes in war plans, Congress may not get far in the end. 











There is something more cheerful to report on the rubber situation. 

As this situation now stacks up.... 

First, rubber consumption is running about 200,000 tons under estimates. 

Second, synthetic production from Government-plant butadiene started this 
month and should total above 200,000 tons in this year. Production rate by 
December should be about 60,000 tons a month or 720,000 tons a year. 

Third, lower-than-estimated consumption in the face of as great or greater- 
than-expected production, plus larger-than-expected crude rubber purchases in 
South America, Africa and elsewhere, causes a much easier rubber outlook. 

Out of that flow these prospects: 

Pleasure driving: Where gasoline is plentiful, no ban is probable. 

Retreading: A more liberal policy for civilians is ahead. 

New passenger tires: A fair amount of synthetic rubber may be available for 
civilian tires in 1944. No return to normal driving is in prospect. But: 
Cars now on the road probably can be kept there by careful rubber use. 

Truck tires: An adequate supply appears likely, but only with careful use. 

















See also pages 13, 16, 54. 
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_ HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SERVES THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
1. By building parts to manufacturers’ specifications. 
2. By designing parts for all types of planes. “ 
3. By re-engineering parts for mass production. 
4. By extending our research facilities to aid the 
solution of any design or construction problem. ® 























News -lLines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN count on continuing to 
operate your business under a closed-shop 
or union-maintenance contract if you now 
are doing so. War Labor Board, in a re- 
cent case, ruled that such contracts must 
continue for the duration of the war. 


* * + 


YOU CANNOT expect a bonus for cut- 
ting costs as a cost-plus-fixed-fee war con- 
tractor if reasonable estimates of the cost 
of the project were hard to obtain when 
the work began, or if your contract does 
not specify that you must make a special 
effort to cut costs. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral makes this decision in regard to bonus- 
for-savings clauses. 


* * 7 


YOU CAN get a high priority rating 
from a WPB field official for welding rods 
or electrodes used in repairing farm ma- 
chinery. Regional directors are authorized 
to issue up to AA-1 ratings for such items, 
and district managers may issue ratings up 
to AA-2 for such purchase orders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to manufacture as 
much high-grade wrapping paper as you 
have been turning out. WPB quotas for 
glassine, greaseproof and genuine vegetable 
parchment papers have been placed at 100 
per cent of output during the base period 
in the six months ended March 31, 1942. 
Reason is that a growing scarcity of proc- 
essed foods is expected to increase demand 
for fresh fruits and vegetables. 


- * ~ 


YOU CAN probably avoid an estate tax 
on the principal of an irrevocable trust 
in which you retain the power to designate 
the persons who are to receive the trust 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











income. A case has been decided to this 
effect by the Tax Court of the United 
States. 


o - o 


YOU CANNOT obtain high-grade yel- 
low poplar logs suitable for aircraft un- 
less you are in the business of making 
aircraft. War Production Board has pro- 
hibited producers from processing this type 
of lumber for any other purpose than to 
make aircraft veneer or aircraft lumber. 


* * 7. 


YOU CANNOT fail to set aside 50 per 
cent of the lard you process each week for 
Government buyers. Department of Agri- 
culture orders this amount of lard re- 
served for the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. 


. * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, prevent the 
War Production Board from moving idle 
machine tools out of your plant into a 
plant that will use them. A WPB directive 
authorizes such transfers, with negotia- 
tions as to price to take place, as far as 
possible, after the transfer. 
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YOU CAN restock with a different 
type of rationed rubber footwear than 
the types you have sold if you apply to 
your OPA State director. This ruling af. 
fects registered retailers and distributors, 


* * - 


YOU CAN increase the prices you charge 
for foreign types of domestic cheese, such 
as roquefort or camembert. OPA allows a 
3-cent-per-pound increase on this cheese, 
but rules that the increase cannot apply 
on cheese already in inventories. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect any increased 
amount of sugar if you operate an institu. 
tion or an industry which uses sugar in im- 
portant quantities. Institutional and in- 
dustrial users are assigned one-fourth of 
the amounts they used during the Janv- 
ary-February period for the period that 
begins March 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the War Labor 
Board to review an arbitrator’s decision 
in a labor dispute unless the decision bears 
on wage matters. WLB made this rule in 
a recent case where an employer wanted 
the arbitrator’s decision reviewed. 
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Horse Colla Markel? 


Who won the World Series in 1935? Who was vice- 
president under Harding? Of 1481 makes of American au- 
tomobiles, 16 are known today. How many of the others 
can you name? And what ever happened to the carriage 
wheel business, and where’s the horse collar market? 

People, products, markets and methods all succumb to 
change . . . and today that powerful factor of change is 
doing more to disrupt markets, create new products, and 
revise production methods than most businesses are even 
remotely prepared for! 

A soap company and a roofing company are operating 
shell-loading plants. Shipbuilders are building cargo 
planes. The automotive industry is producing farm 
machinery, locomotives, air conditioning equipment, and 
literally hundreds of other unrelated products. Manufac- 
turers are this year spending hundreds of millions of 
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dollars on research alone, and the day this war ends, a 
new age of production will begin. 

Part of this story of change we know first hand, as only 
specialists can. That part is in the vital and highly spe- 
cialized field of internal grinding ... and this much we can 
tell you on the basis of our own experience with the 
amazing developments in production that we have seen 
and helped to produce: 

If your business is manufacturing with metal, and if you 
are planning ahead today for the products you will manu- 
facture tomorrow, the surest way to protect your business 
against failure from uneconomical production methods is 
to consult with the leading specialists in machine lool 
engineering. 

Bryant’s Consulting Service is available to you at all 
times. Call upon us now! 
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How does it go with these Chinese soldiers who 
have made their stand against the enemy, deep in 
the heart of China? So that LIFE readers could know, 
LIFE made the hazardous trip to the vital Yellow 
River front, there found and photographed the 
troops of General Hu. LIFE readers went into the 
front line with these soldiers, saw for themselves 
how they fought and lived, saw, too, their fighting 
equipment. This LIFE picture shows some of the 
valiant Chinese front-line troops near Tungkwan. 





any of the Americans who toured 
M the Far East ten or twelve years 
ago came back with a mistaken idea 
about the Chinese and the Japanese 
people. 


After seeing the huge silk mills in 
Yokohama, the shipyards at Kobe, 
and the steel foundries that make 
Osaka look like Pittsburgh . . . after 
being carried on crack trains whose 
dining cars provide the tourist with 
the foods and liquors of his native 
land . . . and after spending a week 
end in the luxurious Fujiya hotel with 
its hot spring baths and fabulous 
Fujiyama nearby . . . it was only 
human for an American to think that 
thesé progressive, efficient, modern- 
minded Japanese were people very 
much like us. 


And it was also human that, by 
contrast, the Chinese with their handi- 
craft methods of making things, their 
railroads that seldom kept on sched- 
ule, their hotels whose accommoda- 


A common mistake 


tions were sometimes as primitive as 
those of early taverns, seemed to 
Americans to be a backward race, as 
different as could be from us. 


But with the opening of the Japan- 
China War in 1937, Americans began 
to see these two people as they really 
were, not as they seemed to be. The 
Japanese, brutal, arrogant, and ruth- 
lessly devoted to power. The Chinese, 
kind, self-sacrificing, prepared to give 
their lives that their children might 
have freedom; people, who though 
unlike us on the surface, are wonder- 
fully like us in their hearts. 


Transport whole factories 
on their backs 


LIFE has published a great deal of 
material on China—articles that have 
shown the inspired courage of the 
Chinese after the sack of Nanking, 
where the cold-blooded, calculated 
murder of 20,000 Chinese did not 
frighten China into submission—ar- 
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regarding China and 


ticles that have made understandable 
the “Yankee”’ resourcefulness of the 
Chinese who transported whole fac- 
tories thousands of miles on their 
backs to start a war industry far in the 
interior of China—articles that have 
shown the great, growing, democratic 
spirit of the Chinese as exemplified in 
soldiers who study the problems of 
government by candlelight in their 
trenches. 


And China after the war? 


The growing understanding of the 
Chinese by Americans is an impor- 
tant factor in our whole understand- 
ing of the war. For efforts are being 
made, by Axis propagandists, to split 
apart our united Psychological Front 
by making Americans feel that what 
happens in China has little bearing 
on our lives in the postwar world. 

_ We need to understand that China 
is keeping some 114 million Japanese 
troops desperately occupied. We need 
to understand the importance of hav- 


ing friendly, sprawling China as a 
future base for operations against 
Japan. We need to understand the 
necessity of sending planes, tanks, 
trucks, big guns, and other lend-lease 
material to China. And, above all, 
we need to understand how impor- 
tant it is to encourage and hearten 
this valiant, democratic-minded peo- 
ple, so that, after the war is won, 
there will be in the Far East a great, 
human peace-loving democracy—the 
China which is now being born. 
LIFE feels that if it can help im- 
plant this understanding in the minds 
of the twenty-odd million Americans 
who read it each week, it is helping 
strike one more blow for the all-im- 
portant unity of the United Nations. 





























LIFE introduces its readers to China’s brilliant 
leader, Chiang Kai-shek, tells how he started with 
2000 military school cadets when China was torn 
by a furious civil war and how, with the skill of 
genius, he leads a unified China today with 5,000,000 
fighting men. Americans, despite barriers of space 
and language, become better allies by understand- 
ing this very socially minded leader who, incident- 
ally, breakfasts on toast, fruit, and coffee, dresses 
immaculately, and goes to the Methodist Church. 











i. name is Anopheles. 
She is the mosquito that carries malaria. 


From. now on, she'll be much less of a 
menace to our fighting forces in Africa 
and the Pacific, and to all of us here in 
America ... thanks to a new Westing- 
house development in the field of insect 
control, 

Insect control! Funny thing for an elec- 
trical manufacturer to be concerned with? 

Not when you know that this new 
device—a small metal cylinder contain- 
ing Aerosol, a development of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—was made 
possible by Westinghouse “know how” 
gained in building electric refrigerators. 

With this device. soldiers in combat 


This menace Is in for 
a big surprise 


zones can destroy every deadly insect in 
barracks, dugouts, captured enemy posi- 
tions, in an amazingly short time—with 
complete safety to themselves. Cargo 
and transport planes returning to America 
from infested areas can be rid of disease- 
laden insects in flight, long before there 
is any danger of bringing these unwel- 
come stowaways into the United States. 

Is this so important? A high military 
authority has said that this new West- 
inghouse device may save more Amer- 
ican lives than any other single in- 
vention of the war to date. 

And it is only one of many Westing- 
house products that are helping to bring 
Victory nearer. In addition to all the 
electrical products we are making—and 


there are literally thousands of them— 
we are turning out such things as pre- 
cision Army binoculars, huge steam tur- 
bines and reduction gears for ships of the 
Navy and Merchant Marine, plastic 
linings for Army helmets, control pulleys 
for aircraft, anti-tank shot, mountings 
for big Navy guns. 

In peacetime, our principal business 
is electricity. 

But in wartime, our only business is 
Victory. And that means we are vitally 
concerned with anything—electrical or not 
—that our “know-how” can design or 
build to help win this war. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


We stinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES—OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


TUNE IN the Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas — NBC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time 
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PINCH OF TOTAL WAR: 
HARDSHIPS ON HOME FRONT 


Draft, Job Shifts, Rationing of Food and Clothing to Alter Way of Life 


Shutdowns ahead for 
many businesses. Taxes 
as leveler of incomes 


War is about to hit the American people 
very hard. The blow will be felt in many 
ways: in battle losses, in broken homes, in 
shortages of goods, in less medical atten 
tion, in really heavy taxes, in’ business 
upsets, in job shifts. 

Civilians are in line for such a sharp 
war impact that many officials are wor 
ried. Some are arguing that the size of the 
Army should be reduced to ease the com 
ing pressures on food and man_ powe! 
Others are insisting that there must be a 
civilian agency capable of standing up to 
the Army and Navy in a struggle for 
available materials and workers. 

The fact is that the pinch that lies 
ahead for civilians no longer can be avoid- 
ed. The wheels are in motion and cannot 
now be stopped. They are moving in a way 
that is to make the phrase “total war” some- 
thing more than a couple of big-sounding 
words. Furthermore, the turning of these 
wheels is expected in the months ahead 
to ease the presently growing scramble 
among civilians to get rich out of war 
while the getting is good. 

Instead of struggling to get rich, the 
\merican people will need to adjust them 

‘Ives to the prospect that follows. 

Battle losses. Until now, war has seemed 
rather rev te for many Americans. Fami- 
lies here and there suffered losses of sons 
or nephews, but these losses have been 
relatively small. Now casualty lists are to 
become the longest thet this nation has 
faced since the Civil War. The first battle 
in Tunisia is just a warning. Squabbles 
ind wrangles at home between Govern- 
nent officials or between pressure groups 
ire to seem trivial in the face of growing 
lists of dead, w inded and missing. 

Broken homes. Next to battle losses will 
ome casualties in American homes. The 
\rmy and Navy are preparing to take at 
least 1,000,000 fathers in the next few 
months. Mothers and children left behind 
vill have to adjust to severely lower living 
standards Many «a mother will have to 
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take a job and leave her children in a 
day nursery, or move in with her parents. 

The draft. This is to become very real 
in most homes. Youths of college age now 
are tramping off to training camps, and 
within a few weeks many young family 
men will follow in their path. No longer 
does the draft promise to take only the 
young, healthy, single men, or the men 
newly married. The Army is to insist on 
paying less attention to dependents, al- 
though Congress now is considering a bill 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 





STRIP POKER 


to exempt fathers, at least until all other 
available men 18 to 38 are drawn. 

Job shifts. Many men free from the 
draft will feel the impact of war by having 
to change jobs. The Government hopes to 
switch men from less essential occupations 
to war work by voluntary means and 
work-or-fight orders, but before Congress is 
a bill to force shifts if necessary. 

The fact is that war industry must have 
3,200,000 additional workers this year, and 
farmers also want a labor army. Together. 
industry and farm demands are greater 
than those of the armed services. Hence, 


many clerks, barbers and office workers 
will find themselves in new towns and new 
jobs, seeking new quarters for their families 

Working hours. And in the new job, the 
work week will be longer. Free Saturday 
afternoons and week-end layoffs are to go 
out for the duration of the war. Even the 
10-hour day may become a reality, for the 
18-hour-week order does not seem to be 
enough. Current estimates indicate that 
the 48-hour week will release only 750,000 
men from factories, whereas a 52-hour 
week would make 1,460,000 workers avail- 
able to war plants 

Taxes. Longer hours mean higher pay, 
but Government tax bills fall due within a 
month. Taxes will hit many workers for the 
first time. If they haven’t saved their 
money, they may have to scratch to pay 
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the first installment on federal claims for 
19 per cent of their earnings, above basic 
exemptions. This levy is in addition to the 
5 per cent that now is being deducted. 

For the middle-income groups, tax day 
will bring home the fact of war costs. Men 
and women who earn $3,000 or more a 
year will see what it means to have incomes 
frozen, taxes higher, and supplies scarcer 

Food. Scarcities already are bothering 
housewives, but they are just beginning. 
Canned fruits and vegetables join coffee 
and sugar on the food ration list next 
month, and, by April, meats, both canned 
and fresh, will be there too 

An outline of war diets is given by offi- 
cial estimates of Government needs. 
Canned fish, for example, becomes a lux- 
ury, with less than two pounds a year 
available for each civilian. Army and 
Lend-Lease buyers want a fourth of the 
beef, two-fifths of the pork, a fourth of the 
eggs, two-fifths of the cheese and a fifth 
of the butter, half of the canned milk and 
half of the canned fruits and vegetables 

These requirements are made on the 
basis of expected 1943 harvests. If bumper 
vields fail to arrive, civilians will be cur- 
tailed even more. War diets are certain to 
include more fresh vegetables, potatoes 
and cereals, with only five cans of food a 
month to a person 

Clothing. Shoes mark the first apparel 
item to be :aciucd. These :ations—tlirce 
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pair a year—are generous to adults, but 
parents must give up at least one and 
possibly two coupons for young children. 


The time when a woman could have a 
different pair of shoes for each outfit is 
past. 

Other clothing supplies now are. ample. 
Retail inventories are large, Army buying 
is tapering off and textile mills are work- 
ing to capacity. The supply of wool and 
cotton also is plentiful 
demands may force some textile workers 
into other jobs, and, if this takes place, 
clothing supplies will decline. 

Household heat. The situation in this 
field will be as severe next winter as it is 


However, labor 


this winter in the Eastern shortage area. 
Petroleum supplies are not expected to 
increase and a transportation shortage may 
curtail coal deliveries. Residents of the 
Eastern Seaboard can look forward to 
chilly homes for each war winter. 

Home equipment. Households will have 
to get along with their present equipment. 
New vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
radios and refrigerators are disappearing 
from stores and cannot be restocked. Bed 
springs, kitchen utensils and anything else 
that requires metal are to be scarcer. Even 
carpet factories have converted their looms 
to make duck for the Navy. 


Repairs. Output of repair parts to fix 
things around the house is expected to 
be adequate. But the hitch is the problem 
of getting repair men. Carpenters, plumb- 
ers, painters, watchmakers and _ electri- 
cians, all are scarce and growing scarcer. 

Services. The service that a family re- 
quires is to drop to minimum levels. There 
will be fewer barbers and hairdressers for 
personal attention. The capacity of laun- 
dries and dry cleaners will be limited, as 
New York City already is finding out 
through a 50 per cent slash in service. 
Stores will have fewer clerks and delivery 
men. Restaurants, especially in war cen- 
ters, will continue to be overcrowded and 
understaffed. The same goes for hotels. 

Medical care. Doctors will continue to 
be overworked. They probably won't be 
able to attend colds and minor ailments. 
Operations will be postponed where pos- 
sible. The reason is that the Army wants 
a doctor for every 121 men; the Navy, 
for every 154 men. This leaves only one 
doctor for each 1,500 civilians, and in 
some areas less than that. The nursing 
situation is no better. Crowded hospitals 
will be still more crowded as more wives 
take jobs, since they will not then be able 
to care for the sick at home. Health 
authorities believe that the supply of 


doctors and nurses already has reached 
a level that cannot be reduced. 

Travel. The pleasure journey by train o 
bus is a war casualty too. Travel woul 
be rationed if possible. As it is, travel is 
discouragingly difficult and will continue 
so. Thus, vacation jaunts are to become 
dispensable luxuries in fact as well as jn 
theory. Private cars, however, are likel; 
to remain on the road on a curtailed 
mileage basis. The rubber outlook prom. 
ises recaps for most worn tires. This pros. 
pect, however, is likely to result only ip 
easing local transport problems. 

Business upsets. More businesses are to 
become war casualties. Small plants just 
jogging along are likely to go out of opera. 
tion. Others may be forced to close a 
the labor supply becomes still shorter 
Other industries are to follow the stove, 
bicycle and typewriter industries into the 
business program. This 
might extend even to retail and wholesale 
and service establishments, if the normal 
number of business failures doesn’t take 
care of the matter. A number of employers 
are likely to find themselves employes. 

All these trends add up to an outlook 
that promises no escape from the war 
impact for any individual. Civilians are 
to learn that total war means just that. 
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MEANING OF ‘BIG’ ARMY AND NAVY 


Net Effect in Offensive Power of Services’ Request for 10,800,000 Men 


Varied needs to be met 
in addition to providing 
for an invasion force 


A maximum of heat and a minimum of 
light surround the growing argument about 
whether the United States really needs to 
have 10,800,000 men in its armed forces 
by the erid of 1945. 

“The Army and the Navy say they must 
have that many men. President Roosevelt 
asserts it is a goal that must be maintained 
this year and increased in 1944. Some 
members of Congress and other officials 
dispute the need. These skeptics ask how 
many of the men can be moved overseas 
this year. 

Until now, no one has thought to tell 
the public, which must supply the men and 
make the sacrifices, the whys and where- 
fores of a military force as large as the one 
now being built. 

The facts about this country’s military 
needs in man power are revealed in the 
accompanying table. Figures given are un- 
official estimates, as accurate as can be 
obtained, based on needs for forces that 
will total 10,832,000 by the end of this 
year. The story told by those facts is the 
one that follows: 

This country is not planning on sending 
10,832,000 men Probably not 
much more than one-fourth of that num- 
ber, or 2,700,000, including many already 
overseas, will be available to fight in of- 
fensive land forces outside this country. 
And as for shipping, much of the expanded 
troop movement would come in 1944, when 
many more ships may be available 

In fact, the 10,832,000 figure 
many needs that are accepted widely as 
vital. Here are details about those needs: 

On the sea. Forces must be trained and 
be made available for the two-ocean Navy 
Navy strength is to be increased probably 
to about 2,600,000. Americans generally 
favor this expansion. But it cuts down to 
8,252,000 the number of men left for the 
Army. And of those, 700,000 are officers, 
so the plan calls for an enlisted strength 
of 7,532,000. Then: 

In the air. The enlisted strength of the 
Army Air Forces is to be raised to 2.200.- 
000, of which upwards of 400,000 will be 
in combat flying and the rest in the tech- 
nical services or in training. Public sup- 
port of expansion of the Air Forces is just 
about unanimous. But the big force needed 


overseas. 


covers 
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in the air reduces the number 
left for the land forces to 5,352, 
000. And: 

On the land. The United 
States has set out to lead the 
world in sea power and in ai 
power, but not in land power 
Now, in Tunisia, where Ameri 
can land forces have just suf- 
fered their first defeat at the 
hands of Germany, this country 
is learning that it must become 
powerful also on land. Yet, not 
all of the 5.332.000 will be avail- 
able for combat against thie 
armies of Germany or of Japan 
Here is how the force is reduced 
further: 

Services of Supply. Ameri- 
can soldiers now are serving at 
more than 40 posts outside of 
American territory. The bigger 
the overseas forces, the bigege 
the supply problem. An esti- 
1,133,000 men will be 
needed in the Army Services of 
Supply. But that need cuts down 
the Army’s land — fighting 
strength to 4,199,000. 

Defense commands in U.S 
kept in the 
United States for administrative 
duties and for home defense 
The 234.000 needed in the de- 
fense commands cuts the figure 
for the land forces to 3,965,000. 
Then there is the most serious 


mated 


Forces must be 





drain: 


Armed Forces by End of 1943 
Here is a picture of the bigger Army and 
Navy that are planned by the United States. 
The table shows in round numbers the disposi- 
tion of total forces of more than 10,800,000, 
which those in command consider this country 
must have under arms by the end of 1943 


Army Air Forces 

Combat flying forces, more than 

Engineer, ordnance, other service forces 560,000 

In training to turn out 75,000 pilots 
and 300,000 technicians each year, 
and for replacement 

Total enlisted strength, Army Air 
Forces, in U.S. and overseas 

Services of Supply, in U.S. and 
overseas 

Defense commands, in U.S. 

Replacements, about 

Ground Forces, U.S. and overseas 

Total enlisted strength, in the 
United States and overseas 

Officers 

Total in Army, officers and men 


Enlisted strength, about 

Marines, about 

Coast Guard 

Officers 

Total in Navy, officers and men 

Grand total, U.S. armed forces 
by the end of 1943 


ARMY 


400.000 


1,240,000 
2 200,000 


1,133,000 
234,000 
625,000 

3,340,000 


7,532,000 
700,000 
8,232,000 
NAVY 
1,750,000 
400,000 
300,000 
150,000 
2,600,000 


10,832,000 








Losses. Officials warn of heavy 
losses in this war .The Army’s total casual- 
ty list of nearly 42.000 up to February 7 is 
being sharply increased now in Tunisia. 
The Navy’s total casualties are 23,540. 
Losses are inescapable, and they mean: 

Replacements. The estimated needs of 
the Army for men to replace losses are 
100,000 a month. This requires keeping 
330,000 men constantly in training and in 
position for use as replacements. Replace- 
ment needs by the end of this year are 
expected to reach 625,000. They will take 
another cut out of the number of effectives 
left for the Ground Forces, which now is 
down to 3,340,000, overseas and in training. 
And of this total, perhaps 600,000 are in 
antiaircraft forces, doing or training to do 
a vital defensive job. 

Nucleus for land invasion. Finally, out 
of the impressive starting total of 10,832,- 


000 for all the armed forces, the actual 
nucleus of offensive strength for the Army 
Ground Forces is reached. That is about 
2,740,000 men. Most of the argument, 
therefore, comes down to a dispute over 
proposals to bring this offensive force to 
an estimated 2,740,000 men. 

Such a force, if provided, will place the 
United States well ahead of Japan, but 
will leave this country trailing Germany 
as a land power. Even if such a force is 
added to the great land power of Russia 
and to that of England, the advantage in 
terms of numbers of ground troops will re- 
main with Germany and her satellites 

Advocates of expansion contend that 
U.S.-Britain promises to open new fronts 
in Europe in coming months depend for 
speed and degree of fulfillment on the car- 
rying out of the program. 
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HOW RUSSIA HELPS US: 
MILITARY, ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


Vast Storehouses of Fuel and Food Lost to Hitler by Soviet Advance 


Tie-up of large Nazi 
forces, destruction of 
equipment aiding Allies 


Hitler is reported to be considering a 
plan to wheel his war machine out of 
Russia and into a campaign to crush 
American and British forces that are 
threatening him from Africa and England. 

His new war plan is credited with these 
aims: First, to stabilize the Russian front 
along a shortened defense line, which the 
Germans claim they already are doing; 
and, second, to throw Germany’s offensive 
strength into a struggle to defeat the 
Americans and British in Africa, while 
smashing any Allied attempts to invade 
Europe. 

But if Hitler actually is starting such 
bold maneuvers, the accompanying map 
shows that he is embarked on a course 
that is full of difficulty and danger. The 
map tells a story, obscured by tongue- 
twisting names, in terms of places and 
distances that are familiar to citizens of 
the United States. 

On its military side and on its economic 
side, the great reversal of German for- 
tunes has tremendous meaning for Ameri- 
cans. The size of Hitler’s operations, as 
shown by the map, tangles him up, ties 
him down, makes big, new moves difficult 
for the Nazi army. 

The battlefield. This war area is like a 
wide mid-section of North America. The 
Northern battlefields are like the prairies 
of Saskatchewan or the Dakotas, only 
colder. The Black Sea moderates the tem- 
peratures at the Southern end of the front. 

The Russians have driven the Germans 
out of an area as long as the Mississippi 
Valley. Leningrad, in the North, is as far 
away from Mozdok, in the South, as Du- 
luth, Minn., is from Tampa, Fla. From 
Mozdok to Novorossiisk, the Russians have 
driven the Germans as far as from Tampa 
to the Mississippi Delta. The Russian 
armies, starting the decisive smash at Stal- 
ingrad, have battered their way beyond 
Kharkov, equal to a drive from Greenville, 
S. C., westward to the Mississippi. In the 
North, they have pushed as far as from 
Eastern Wisconsin to Central Iowa. 

In territory, the Russians have regained 
more than they lost in 1942. At many 
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places, over a distance like that from 
Birmingham to Duluth, they have swept 
beyond the Nazis’ 1942 starting line. In a 
military way, this has meant even more 
important gains. 

The military gains. The Russians have 
changed the whole course of the war from 
defeat to victory. This has the greatest 
significance of all for Americans. The basic 
Hitler strategy of destroying Russia’s 
armies, so as to be free to turn on Amer- 
ican and British military power, has bro- 
ken down. 

America and Britain are assured of a 
powerful ally for the rest of the war. 
America and Britain will not have to pay 
in lives and money the costs of fighting 
alone against a victorious master of all the 
resources of Europe. America and Britain 
are given time for necessary preparations 
for the invasion of Europe. The specific 
military gains which Russia has made also 
are very great. 

In man power: The German might is hit 
hard. The complete destruction of a Ger- 
man army of 331,000 men before Stalin- 
grad is the greatest single defeat in Ger- 
many’s history. Now the remnants of the 
German army in the Caucasus are trapped. 
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SUPERMEN: Bright-eyed and resplendent in their smart Nazi uniforms, strong, 
healthy, courageous, and proud of their Aryan ancestry are these German soldiers 
photographed somewhere .. . on their way to a Russian prison camp. 


The British estimate German losses in 
dead and disabled in Russia to total 4,000,- 
000 since the start of the war in June, 1941. 

In equipment: The great layout of heavy 
military equipment, which was one of the 
foundations of Germany’s military power, 
also is hit hard. Over and over, Hitler has 
had to abandon guns, tanks, and trucks 
that could not be moved fast enough 
through the snows, in order to save his 
armies. Meanwhile, growing shipments 
of American Lend-Lease supplies have 
reached 2,900,000 tons, including much 
heavy equipment. So Russia’s advantage 
is rising swiftly. 

In air power: Solution in part of one of 
the puzzles of this war, as to what has 
happened to Germany’s air power, is to be 
found in Russia. The Germans have tried 
in vain to drive the Russians out of the 
air. That failure has cost Germany many 
thousands of planes and thousands of her 
finest airmen. American P-38’s and British 
Hurricanes and Spitfires have been making 
great records in the hands of Russian fliers 
In doing their bit to help Russia, the 
Americans and British together have sent 
Russia close to 5,000 planes. Russia’s suc- 
cess is an important factor in the rapid 
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rise of Allied air power compared to that 
of Germany. 

Great as they are, the military gains in 
Russia are not more important to Amer- 
ica than: 

The economic gains. All estimates of 
the length of time that America will have 
to fight before the war is won are being 
revised downward as a result of the re- 
versal of Germany’s prospects in Russia. 

The great storehouse of oil, of coal, of 
metals and of food that Hitler once had 
conquered or threatened, now is being torn 
from his grasp. More and more, these re- 
sources are to be used, not by him, but 
against him. In detail: 

Oil: The world’s richest oil field, at Baku, 
is safe. Hitler’s men reached the 
Grozny field and have been thrown out of 
the Maikop field. Hitler’s chief remaining 
oil sources, Rumania and his synthetic 
plants, are vulnerable to bombing. Oil now 
is his primary military supply problem. 

Industry: Complete clearance of the in- 
dustrial heart of Russia, the Donets Basin, 
now is in prospect. The capture of Khar- 
kov, Russia’s Pittsburgh, symbolizes this 
triumph. Lend-Lease has helped tide Rus- 
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But, as factories are 
repaired, Russia’s own military might will 
be coming back into the war 

Transport: The Caspian and the Volga, 
Russia’s major north-south artery, are safe, 
and the network of interior railways is re- 
turning to her hands. The entire transport 
situation is changing, and now transport is 
Hitler’s problem. 

Minerals: A region that produces half of 
Russia’s coal, two-thirds of her iron and 
two-fifths of her aluminum—all vital to 
war—is coming back to her. 

Food: A great food area, comparable to 
a 500-mile strip of the Mississippi Valley, 
is recaptured. This means more power to 
fight, and less burden on America, which 
is sending half of all her Lend-Lease food 
supplies to Russia. 

As the map shows, several questions 
arise out of the new military situation in 
Russia. 

Question No. 1: Whether a much great- 
er German disaster is threatening. That 
may happen if the Russians’ winter trans- 
port equipment enables them to catch the 
German armies before the spring thaws 
and rains and mud arrive to save them. 
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Question No. 2: Whether the Germans 
can stabilize the front on a new line from 
Odessa to Riga. The map shows that would 
be no easy task. It would be like defending 
a front reaching from Northern Louisiana 
to Southern Minnesota. The country is 
level and hard to defend. 

Question No. 3: Whether, if the Rus- 
sians should break through, they could in- 
vade Germany and bring a quick ending 
of the war. The map shows that, if this is 
possible, it is not probable. The Russian 
armies still are as far from Berlin as 
Cheyenne, Wyo., is from the Mississippi 
River. Transport will become a problem. 

Question No. 4: Whether Hitler can 
wheel his armies westward for big-seale 
operations against the Americans and Brit- 
ish. The map indicates not. Hitler’s own 
idea of the time to do that was after Rus- 
sian power had been destroyed, not while 
it was still great and threatening. 

In sum, the map indicates that, while 
Russia alone may not win decisively, she 
is putting the German armies in a position 
where they can be beaten by the combined 
power of Russia, England and the United 
States. 
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GROWING REVOLT IN CONGRESS: 
MOVES TO REGAIN POWERS 


Attack on Executive Agencies by Republican-Democratic Coalition 


Investigations and control of 
spending as weapons. Plans 
of the new Smith Committee 


Congress, after 10 years of acquiescence, 
is trying a comeback. It is-creating checks 
against executive powers, trimming appro- 
priations, setting up all types of investiga- 
tive committees. At the bottom lies a de- 
sire of Congress to restore itself to a 
coequal stature with the Chief Executive 
and the Supreme Court. 

The battle royal that is shaping up in- 
volves taxes, inflation, many of the funda- 
mental policies of the New Deal and post- 
war planning. Personalities, jealousies over 
power and both inter and intraparty 
squabbles are involved in the disputes that 
worry Washington in the middle of a 
world war. 

An unofficial coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats is standing 
against the President in the House. Al- 
ready it has ordered a series of investiga- 
tions, one of which, as a permanent club 
over the executive agencies, is authorized 
to study their orders and regulations to 
see if they overstep the bounds Congress 
has set. 

This bipartisan team is trimming nu- 
merous departmental requests for funds 
which members think fit into the New 
Deal planning and regimentation pattern. 
It already has given the Administration a 
series of legislative defeats, on farm incen- 
tive payments, on the National Resources 
Planning Board, on the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corp., on various other appropriation 
items. 

Any Administration hope of checking 
the rising tide of votes against the New 
Deal in Congress rests now in the Senate. 
The unofficial coalition is riding high in the 
House on vote after vote. Leaders are 
bracing themselves for a battle in the Sen- 
ate, but there is no certainty that they will 
be able to hold the line there. Senator Byrd 
(Dem.) , of Virginia, has more strength for 
his Senate economy drive than he ever 
before has held. But the Democratic ma- 
jority is larger in the Senate than it is in 
the House. 

In the background lies a deep resent- 
ment among the Democrats. They have 
been snubbed and ignored by officials of 
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bureaus. Even President 
Roosevelt tried to purge some of them 
from the party. They have disagreed deep- 
Administration _ policies. 
They have felt that among some bureau 
officials was a definite wish to put Con- 
gress into a minor role. And they regard 
the election results of last November as a 
vindication of their arguments. 
Consequently, Southern Democrats are 


Government 


ly with many 


Cox (Dem.), of Georgia, a member of the 
Rules Committee who already had been 
authorized to investigate the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The Democratic chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, Representative Sabath, 
of Illinois, a New Dealer, opposed both the 
Smith investigation and the continuation 
of the Dies Committee’s inquiry into un- 
American activities. He said that both 





exercising a far louder voice in the opera- 
tion of their party in Congress than they 
have in the last 10 years. On several of 
the important House committees—includ- 
ing the Rules Committee, which decides 
what legislation will be allowed to go to 
the floor, and when —combinations of 
Southern Democrats and Republicans 
make the decisions. 

An example of the operation of such a 
combination was seen in the presentation 
to the House of the resolution authorizing 
investigation by a special committee of 
“any action, rule, procedure, regulation, 
order or direction” from any department 
or agency of the Federal Government. 
Representative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), 
of Virginia, will head the committee. He 
had the fuil backing of Representative 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR TRUMAN (right) AND COLLEAGUES BREWSTER, MEAD 
- investigators of war production 


resolutions had been pried out of the Rules 
Committee by “a forced procedure.” 

The Smith Committee probably will dig 
first into orders of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the War Labor Board; 
next into other agencies about which Mr. 
Smith has received complaints. He says, 
however, he does not intend to allow the 
Committee’s work to interfere with the 
prosecution of the war and that he would 
not feel justified in investigating any ex- 
ecutive order of the President’s. 

Other supporters of the investigation 
point out that the mere existence of such 
a committee puts the executive agencies 
on notice that they will be watched for 
any act that might reach beyond the scope 
of the laws enacted by Congress. This is 
only one of about a dozen committees 
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that are busy on both sides of the Capitol 


asking questions about one or another 
phase of the war effort. One of the most 
active has been the Senate committee 
headed by Senator Truman (Dem.), of 
Missouri. 


Congress also is moving to trim down 
the powers and establish checks on gov- 
ernmental agencies from another direction. 
\fter years of listening to the recommen- 
dations of governmental departments on 
the advisability of legislation, or appro- 
priations, some of the major congressional 
committees are arranging to hire their own 
experts. One of the broadest steps in this 
field is being taken by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

That Committee is hiring experts to 
study the needs of Government depart- 
ments and be ready to give the Committee 
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REPRESENTATIVE COX 
His target . . . the FCC 


advice on how to handle appropriation re- 
quests that come from department heads 
The Committee has had no way to study 
objectively for itself the actual needs of the 
agencies since the Bureau of Efficiency, an 
executive agency from which the Com- 
mittee borrowed men, 
decade ago because 


abolished a 
accountants of the 
Bureau made too thorough a study of the 
needs of departments. 

All along the line, Congress is sharpen- 
ing its investigative >laws. In other regular 
committees, as well as in the special ones, 
it is beginning to hire experts of its own 
to pit their testimony and fact finding 
against the wisdom of the experts who are 
sent before congressional committees from 
the governmental departments. 

From the outset of this session, Congress 
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has showered investigations upon the Ad- 
ministration. It has studied contracts and 
rubber, un-American activities, Lend- 
Lease and agriculture, as well as authoriz- 
ing a steady flow of new investigations. On 
one day, 13 investigation resolutions were 
introduced. They covered a wide range: 
A joint committee on war problems; con- 
tinued study of the national defense pro- 
gram; the administration and operation of 
Lend-Lease; production, transportation 
and marketing of wool; the National Hous- 
ing Agency; the closing down of Western 
minés; commodity prices in the District of 
Columbia; the sufficiency of food produc- 
tion: polls of public opinion; economic and 
social conditions in Puerto Rico; the gaso- 
line and fuel oil shortage; governmental 
expenditures; national defense migration 
Through inquiries and a steady crack- 
ing down upon appropriations, Congress is 
stead:ly reasserting its authority. Not only 
in the debates, which run to bitter criti- 
cism of the Administration from the Presi- 
dent down, but in their votes, in commit- 
tees and on the floor, members are making 
it hard for almost any proposal that ema- 
nates from the Executive. Actual war funds 
and measures directly akin to war needs 
are practically the sole exceptions. 
Already, in Jess than a month and a half 
of the new Congress, Mr. Roosevelt has 
been beaten a dozen times or more. The 
House Appropriations Committee rejected 
his request for $100,000,000 for incentive 
payments to farmers who grow foodstuffs. 
He had to withdraw from the Senate his 
nomination of Edward J. Flynn as Minister 
to Australia. His order limiting salaries to 
$25,000 after taxes was disapproved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. One 
presidential project after another is van- 
ishing from the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Bill. These included the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, of which 
the President’s uncle, Frederic A. Delano, 
is chairman. The Home Loan 
Corp., which aided home owners in the ear 
ly days of the New Deal, was sharply cut 
Investigations are chiefly negative in re- 
sult, however, Through the inquiries, facts 
are dug out and presented to the public. 
Some Republicans hope they will help to 
build a better case for them in the presi- 
dential campaign in 1944. Some Democrats 
prefer to find out what is wrong with their 
own Administration as they go along. 
Members of both parties read into the 
election returns of last November a de- 
mand by the voters for a sharp trimming 
in nonwar spending. That partly accounts 
for their vigorous blows with the ax. 
Against Congress, the President has the 
veto power. With this, if he can hold in line 
just a shade more than one-third of either 
house of Congress, Mr. Roosevelt can beat 
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REPRESENTATIVE DIES 
Continues search for subversive 


down any legislation he does not want. 

His first well strike one of 
several bills which the farm bloc is pushing 
toward him to grant draft deferments to 
married men, to defer farmers, to furlough 
farmers, and to raise farm prices. The first 
three strike at Mr. Roosevelt’s plans for 
a big Army, the other at his effort to 
control prices. If the President feels they 
will seriously damage either of these pro- 
grams, he will not hesitate to use the veto. 

It is his biggest weapon in his new 
battle with Congress. 


veto may 
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SENATOR BYRD 
Questions federal pay roll 
(Right: Civil Service Commissioner Mitchell) 
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Feuds in Washington: 
Why High Officials Fight 


Purge in WPB Typical of Inner Struggles for Prestige or Principle 


Wars within a war that 
take time and attention 
from efforts to beat Axis 


A glance under the surface here reveals 
what is coming to be known as the “War 
of Washington.” This is a war between 
high officials and between agencies of the 
Government. Into this war very often goes 
more intensity of thought, more feeling, 
more effort on the part of key men than 
goes into the shooting war against Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Elaborate official plans have been made 
to keep secret Washington’s great internal 
war. Officials are muzzled. Speeches are 
censored. Agencies are created for the spe- 
cial purpose of keeping this war in bounds. 
Yet the war for personal power, whether 
or not it interferes with the shooting war, 
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is too intense to be covered up successfully. 

The public got one fleeting glimpse of it 
when Donald Nelson last week staged an- 
other purge in his War Production Board. 
The public has a daily display of a run- 
ning battle in this war as Congress devotes 
its time and energy to fighting the Presi- 
dent. Then there was a brief flare-up 
recently when Vice President Henry Wal- 
lace grabbed some powers away from Fed- 
eral Loan Administration Jesse Jones and 
when Mr. Jones then took back, through 
Rubber Administrator William Jeffers, 
some other of the powers that Mr. Wallace 
had held. 

Food Administrator Claude Wickard 
revealed one more angle of the war when 
he scuttled the New Deal group in his or- 
ganization. Another angle came to light 
when Col. William Donovan’s Office of 
Strategic Services moved to take over the 
foreign propaganda func- 
tions of Elmer Davis’s 
Office of War Informa- 
tion. During this squab- 
ble, Cordell Hull’s State 
Department was _ refus- 
ing to permit at least 
one of Mr. Davis’s prop- 
agandists to leave the 
country. 

On top of all that is 
an endless battle be- 
tween Mr. Hull’s State 
Department and the 
Board of Economic War- 
fare headed by Milo 
Perkins, a protege of the 
Vice President. Mr. Hull 
and Mr. Wallace are 
competing, too, in the 
field of postwar plan- 
ning. In fact, some of 
these fights are so in- 
tense that they flare up 
out in the field, in North 
Africa and South Amer- 
ica, much to the surprise 
and astonishment of for- 
eigners. Then, of course, 
there is the open battle 
between the Army and 
Navy on one side and 
the War Production 
Board — which is sup- 
posed to be serving the 


Army and Navy—on the other. Paul Me- 
Nutt, as Manpower Commissioner, has his 
own little war with the services. 

Those are just a few of the current fights 
that go to make up the “War of Washing. 
ton.” Occasionally there is a fight to a 
decision, followed by an uneasy truce. One 
such fight was waged between the Food 
Administration and the Office of Price 
Administration over food rationing—a fight 
that went on while the public struggled for 
dwindling supplies of bacon and butter— 
and OPA won. Another such fight went on 
between OPA, WPB and Harold Ickes, as 
Petroleum Co-ordinator, and Mr. Ickes 
won out only after the fight had assured a 
cold winter for millions of Americans. 

Investigation reveals that, basically, the 
“War of Washington” takes two principal 
forms. One is a battle between great agen- 
cies of Government for power. The second 
is a battle between single individuals or 
groups of individuals for power. The strug- 
gle for power in Government takes the 
place of the struggle for profits and for 
position that goes on in private industry. 
Businessmen who have spent their adult 
lives fighting a competitive struggle for 
profits come to Washington and find them- 
selves fighting just as hard, if not harder, 
for personal power. 

These personal struggles normally would 
be held in check by the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, has at times been pic- 
tured by his friends as inclined to encourage 
internal wars to prevent any one individual 
from becoming too powerful. This policy 
has led now to the greatest battles for 
power that Washington ever has seen. The 
result is a big and growing war within a war. 

One battle, the biggest now developing, 
reveals most of the elements that enter 
both types of fighting that go to make up 
the “War of Washington.” That war is 
between the Army and Navy, on the one 
hand, fighting to retain power that long 
has been theirs, and the War Production 
Board, on the other hand, fighting to gain 
new powers at the expense of the services. 

The line-up, over all, looks like this: 

Army-Navy side. The services always 
insisted that, in wartime, they must have 
a firm control over war materials, from the 
designing board, through the contract-let- 
ting stage, into the factory and on to the 
battlefield where the weapons are used and 
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repaired, and from which ideas flow back 
again to men at the drafting boards rede- 
signing weapons and making changes that 
stem from battle experience. By statute, 
the military services hold all power to let 
contracts and to spend money. 

In effect, the Army and Navy say this: 
“Let a civilian agency divide up the na- 
tion’s raw materials, telling us what we 
can have and what civilians shall have. 
After this division is made and allotments 
are given out, let us alone, free from inter- 
ference by an outside agency, so that we 
can perform our task without interruption. 
No civilian agency in Washington can suc- 
cessfully supervise the details of spending 
$80,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000 a year.” 

War Production Board side. The WPB, 
as represented by Donald Nelson, insists 
that it is not enough to divide the nation’s 
raw materials and to allot those raw ma- 
terials. Instead, it insists that authority to 
schedule the production of weapons and 
parts of weapons, now lodged in the serv- 
ices, should be in the hands of civilians, on 
the ground that the military is not compe- 
tent and not disinterested enough to de- 
termine what shall be produced and when. 

In effect, WPB officials are saying: “The 
Army and Navy can design their own 
weapons and they can use those weapons, 
but this civilian agency should be the one 
to schedule and to supervise the production 
of these weapons. WPB must hold the veto 
power over production of the vast quantity 
of munitions that this country is producing 
and is to produce.” 

This means, in effect that the vast 
organization of the Army’s Services of 
Supply and the Navy’s procurement organ- 
ization, so far as it relates to production, 
should be subject to civilian control. 

A knockdown battle is promised on this 
issue. It may be the overshadowing struggle 
in 1943 of the “War in Washington.” 

To show how this struggle is carried on 
in terms of personalities: 

Donald Nelson. Mr. Nelson is pitting 
his personal power against the Army and 
Navy. He holds power delegated to him by 
the President. This power largely covers 
the distribution of raw materials. The early 
use of the power through a system of pri- 
orities broke down in the autumn of 1942 
and the Army and Navy forced Mr. Nelson 
to accept their plan for distributing raw 
materials. He now is acting to regain what 
was given up, and more too. 

Charles E. Wilson. Mr. Wilson was 
brought into WPB, with Army-Navy sup- 
port, to tackle specific problems of pro- 
duction, particularly of aircraft production. 
The problems and the powers involved 
were not clear-cut and Mr. Wilson on sev- 
eral occasions was reported publicly to be 
on the point of resigning. Today, Mr. 
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Nelson has delegated to 
Mr. Wilson most of the 
powers that had been 
delegated to Mr. Nelson 
by the President. With 
these powers it is in- 
tended to crack the 
Army-Navy authority 
over production and to 
set up a substitute WPB 
authority to be held by 
Mr. Wilson. 

Ferdinand Eberstadf. 
Mr. Eberstadt is former 
chairman of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board. 
He moved into WPB in 
September with Army- 
Navy approval, charged 
with the task of straight- 
ening out raw material 
distribution. This he did 
in large measure and in 
rather short order. In the 
Mr. Eberstadt 
built up his own organi- 
zation of production men 
from How- 
ever, he disagreed with 
Mr. Nelson on the 
wisdom of trying to 
schedule all production 
through WPB if that 
meant conflict with the 
services. Mr. Eberstadt was removed when 
Mr. Nelson decided to fight the Army and 
Navy on that issue. 

Army’s Robert Patterson and General 
Somervell, Navy’s James Forrestal and 
Admiral Robinson. These men are ready 
to take up the challenge from WPB in the 
fight for power. They enter the fight with 
the contracting and spending power in 
their hands by act of Congress. Using that 
power, one that long has resided in the 
Army and Navy, they largely can deny to 
WPB any chance to interfere with their 
operations in procurement or production. 
On the other hand, through its control 
over material distribution and _ its 
commandeering power, the WPB can com- 
plicate Army-Navy operations. Just how 
this issue can be settled outside the White 
House is difficult to determine. 

There, in broad outline, is an inside view 
of one of the many battles in the war that 
goes on here. It shows one form of the 
local warfare—that between agencies. But 
in that same fight is found some measure 
of the other type of warfare. This might 
be called an ideological warfare. In it the 
division is between New Dealers and non- 
New Dealers, with the New Deal group 
holding together in what it regards as a 
fight for its official life. 

The Army-Navy-WPB finds New Deal- 
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ers solidly on the side of Donald Nelson. 
They have one of their own number, 
Mordecai Ezekiel, serving as executive sec- 
retary to Mr. Wilson. They have Vice 
President Wallace on Mr. Nelson’s side 
and they have backed Mr. Nelson from the 
early days of war preparation as the in- 
dividual to head up controls in the indus- 
trial field. 

The New Deal group is strongly en- 
trenched around Economic Stabilizer James 
F. Byrnes. It retains its voice at the White 
House through Mrs. Roosevelt and Harry 
Hopkins. It recently lost out in a big strug- 
gle in Claude Wickard’s Department of 
Agriculture. It has no direct voice in Army- 
Navy councils. It is out of the State De- 
partment, so far as any power goes. This 
group, however, is fighting for a return to 
more positions of power and is well ac- 
quainted with the techniques by which 
power is won and lost. 

Officials now are agreed that only the 
President can bring a degree of peace be- 
tween the forces, both individual and 
agency, that clash here in the struggle for 
power. Right now there is no clear sign 
that the President intends to call off the 
battles. Instead, the prospect still is that, 
as one battle is resolved by a truce, an- 
other will break out to keep the “War of 
Washington” in a rather violent state. 
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Travels of FDR: 
Record Mileage 
For a President 


Even war cannot keep President Roose- 
velt chained to his desk. The most widely 
traveled of Presidents may exceed in 1943 
his 10-year travel average of almost 27,- 
000 miles a vear. 

With 1943 only two months old, Mr. 
Roosevelt already has traveled 17,000 miles 
this year. Other long jaunts are in pros- 
pect. The President may make another 
tour of war plants similar to the one that 
carried him 8,754 miles in September, 1942. 
He has indicated a desire to talk war strat- 
egy with Josef Stalin, and if these two men 
should get together at some midway point 
between Washington and Moscow, pos- 
sibly Alaska, many thousands of miles of 
travel would be added. Another conference 
with Winston Churchill outside of the 
United States is a possibility for 1943. Mr. 
Roosevelt might even break his own travel 
record of 47,914 miles in one year, estab- 
lished in 1936 when he made his first cam- 
paign for re-election. 

The recent flight to Casablanca and back 
covered 16,400 miles. This was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first air trip since he flew to Chicago 
in 1932 to accept the Democratic nomina- 
tion. It may be his last long trip by air 
since he cares less for this mode of travel 
than for trains, ships or automobiles. 

The Pictogram shows by cumulative 
totals the number of miles traveled by the 
President at the end of each of his years 
in office. During 1933, Mr. Roosevelt 
traveled only 7,672 miles, but the mileage 
ran to five figures in each succeeding vear. 

President Roosevelt’s travels have taken 
him farther since he became President 
than the distance from the earth to the 
moon. He has traveled 269,337 miles as 
President. The moon is 238,860 miles away. 

No other President can approach Mr. 
Roosevelt’s record as a traveler while in 
office. William Howard Taft was known in 
his day as the “Traveling President,” and 
covered 115,000 miles during his four-year 
term. His yearly average was higher than 
that maintained by Mr. Roosevelt, but his 
total of miles traveled was less than half 
of the number covered by Mr. Roosevelt. 
The Taft average was 28,750 miles a year. 
The Roosevelt average, including the two 
months of 1943, was 26,933 miles a year. 

When Mr. Roosevelt flew to Casablanca, 
he became the first U. S. President to leave 
the country in time of war, the first to trav- 
el by air while ‘n office, and the first Presi- 
dent since Lincoin to visit a theater of war. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to pubiic opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The United 
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wx $600-A-YEAR SALARY FOR EVERYBODY? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It is essential to the preservation of amicable rela- 
tions between the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government that there be good faith on both 
sides. 

Neither should take advantage of the other and, 
above all, the tricky lawyers in the executive agencies 
must not twist and distort statutory language so as to 
usurp power not delegated by the Congress. 

Hence we look askance at the latest revelation by 
President Roosevelt as to the reasoning he used in is- 
suing an Executive Order limiting salaries. The Presi- 
dent, in his letter to Chairman Doughton of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, wrote last week: 

“When the Act of October 2, 1942 was passed, it 
authorized me to adjust wages or salaries when- 
ever I found it necessary ‘to correct gross in- 
equities and also aid in the effective prosecution 
of the war.’ 

“Pursuant to this authority, I issued an Execu- 
tive Order in which, among other things, it was 
provided that in order to correct gross inequities 
and to provide for greater equality in contributing 
to the war effort, no salary should be authorized 
to the extent that it exceeds $25,000 net after pay- 
ment of taxes. Provision was made for certain al- 
lowances in order to prevent undue hardships. 

“The legality of the Executive Order was attest- 
ed by the Attorney General, prior to its issuance. 
No Executive Order is issued without such ap- 
proval.... 

“TI could not exercise the discretion vested in me 
by the Congress to adjust salaries without finding 
that it is a gross inequity in war time to permit one 
man to receive a salary in excess of $67,200 a year 
while the government is drafting another man and 
requiring him to serve with the armed forces for 
$600 per year. .. . The correction of such inequities, 

I believed, would aid in the effective prosecution 

of the war.” 


LOGICAL STEP IS_ _But how is the “gross inequity” 
ARMY WAGE RATE corrected by stopping at $67,200 
FOR EVERYBODY gross per year? Why isn’t the 

logic of the President’s argument 
that he must go all the way down to $600 a year? If 
the analogy of the man in the armed services is to be 
used, can the President find any justification for issu- 
ing an order recently that establishes the 48-hour week 





and compels the payment of time-and-a-half beyond 
40 hours, thus putting into effect an increase of 30 per 
cent in wages? 

But of much more importance than the salaries or 
wages concerned is the principle of government in- 
volved in the amazing language quoted above. The 
President has said that Congress vested him with power 
to correct a “gross inequity” that would aid in the 
prosecution of the war and that the legality of the 
order was attested by the Attorney General. 

Apart from the fact that under some Administra- 
tions, including the present, the Attorney General does 
about what the President wants him to do, the sad 
truth is that Mr. Roosevelt has not made public the 
text of the Attorney General’s opinion. 


SALARY CEILING 
REJECTED TWICE 
BY CONGRESS 


But even without that docu- 
ment, it is apparent that there 
was really no legal question in- 
volved. It was a_ sociological 
question, and the President, by a species of reasoning 
that is most disappointing, takes the single word “in- 
equity” and interprets that with a partisan or soci- 
ological meaning. 

Is this representative government? Is this constitu 
tional government? Is it permissible for the Executive 
to take a word in a statute and interpret it in as broad 
a sense as he pleases? 

If Congress had intended to vest any such sweeping 
power in the Chief Executive, it would have said so 

Unfortunately, we have evidence to prove the truth 
of the foregoing statement. Twice the very same 
proposal to limit salaries was put before Congress by 
the present Administration and twice it was rejected 
formally by the Congress or its committees. 

But even more damaging is the evidence that came 
out of the debate at the time this same statute to pre- 
vent inflation was being discussed in the Senate. The 
specific question was asked of the Administration 
spokesman whether the power “to correct inequities” 
could be used to put a ceiling on all salaries and thus 
put into effect what Congress had particularly reject- 
ed. The answer was made, in behalf of the Administra- 
tion, that the power could not be so used. 

Relying on such an interpretation during the debate, 
the Congress allowed the language to stand unamend- 
ed. It has long been a custom for the courts to read the 
debates to determine the intent of Congress on a piece 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 











Definition of a “gross inequity’ should not logically 
or legally stop at $25,000 net—The President's * 
action is wholly without warrant of law. 


of broad statutory language. The answer is to be 
found in the stenographic report in the Congressional 
Record. , 

Is it good faith to twist statutory language in the 
face of such a pledge given on behalf of the Ad- 
ministration by its lieutenants who were handling 
the bill? 

Is it good faith to seize upon one word and then 
issue a regulation allegedly derived from the language 
when Congress has said “no” in emphatic terms to the 
very same proposal? 

Can there be mutual trust and confidence between 
the members of Congress and the President when 
tricky language is used to accomplish what only the 
legislative branch of the Government is permitted to 
accomplish by legislation? 

These are serious questions which, if answered right- 
ly and followed, will do more to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war than Machiavellian tactics 
which plead as their only defense that the benevolent 
end justifies any means, however unlawful. 


ONLY PEOPLE’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 
CAN LIMIT PAY 


Congress and Congress alone has 
the right to limit salaries. It 
should do so as a measure to 
raise revenue, and whatever 
limit develops out of the high tax rates, whether $25,- 
000 net or any other limit, will be accepted by the 
people if their elected representatives say this is an es- 
sential step toward maintenance of the finances of the 
Government. To tax heavily has been attested by the 
President himself as a means of fighting inflation. 

The President said further in his letter to Repre- 
sentative Doughton: 

“I agree with those who say that the limitation 
of salaries does not deal adequately with the prob- 
lem of excessive personal profits and that the limi- 
tation should extend to all income. My Executive 
Order endeavored to correct the inequity to the 
extent of the power granted me. The Congress can, 
however, make the limitation adequate by extend- 
ing it to the coupon clipper as well as the man who 
earns the salary.” 

But why did the President find himself without 
power to correct that inequity of other income above 
$25,000 net if he felt he had the power to correct the 
$25,000 salary? Why is it less of an inequity to get 
dividends and interest in time of war in excess of the 





$600 a year earned by the members of the armed 
forces than it is to earn a salary? 

Is it possible that the Attorney General couldn’t find 
some way to lump all such individuals together ? He had 
just as much right to interpret “inequity” as covering 
all persons who receive more than $25,000 a year net 
as he did to pick out just the salaried executives. 


NEED FOR A LAW It should be noted, moreover, 
TO DEFINE POWER that when the Treasury issued 
OVER INCOME its regulations based on the Pres- 

ident’s Executive Order, it didn’t 
stop at the word “salary.” It went farther and included 
loans, bonuses and every form of compensation re- 
ceived for services rendered and went to the extreme 
of declaring that an executive who worked for two or 
more corporations could not have a combined salary in 
excess of $25,000 net. 

It is a well established principle of constitutional 
law, proclaimed by the unanimous opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in May 1935, that 
when Congress delegates power to the executive agen- 
cies, there must be prescribed some legislative stand- 
ards. Congress did not prescribe upper or lower limits 
within which the Executive could issue regulations re- 
stricting individual incomes. Hence, in the absence of 
such limits, the Executive has no right to impose such 
limits but must ask Congress for specific power. That 
has been the rule since the foundation of the republic, 
and it is a law for wartime as well as peacetime. Other- 
wise constitutional government collapses and we have 
a government of men instead of laws. We then also 
have distrust between the executive and legislative 
branches and a sapping of the unity which is needed 
to inspire the maximum effort of all in a democracy. 

Congress should specifically forbid by statute the ex- 
ercise by executive agencies of any powers over income 
not granted in the revenue laws of the United States 
and should forbid the use of any funds in the Internal 
Revenue or from any other source to enforce the Pres- 
ident’s Executive Order, for it is plainly illegal. Con- 
gress should also specify by legislation the ranges with- 
in which incomes shall be limited and should put into 
law at once both the “Little Steel formula” concerning 
wage increases and a limitation through taxation of all 
salaries and income. 

There is still time to restore constitutional govern- 
ment in America. 
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ARMS PRIORITY FOR CHINA? 


Executive's Dilemma in Face of Appeal by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 


Need to balance conflicting 
demands of the European, 
Pacific and home fronts 


The stresses of a two-hemisphere war 
are confronting President Roosevelt with 
an awkward re-examination of his deci- 
sions. In Europe and North Africa, needs 
for men and materials are mounting. For 
China, Madame Chiang Kai-shek is pre- 
senting a poignant appeal for more aid. 
And, in the face of those demands, Con- 
gress is pressing home a threat to trim 
down the number of available men. 

In the three-way tug, Mr. Roosevelt has 
to study again his decision as to where he 
wants to fight first, and to battle with 
Congress for the number of men he and 
his military men have calculated they 
If, as has been indicated, that first 
front is to be against Hitler in Europe, the 
President has to reconcile Madame Chiang 
to that decision. 

The arguments of Madame Chiang will 
not be easily waved aside. She 
vinced that Hitler is not the first concern 
of United Nations, that the longer Japan 
is left to rule the immense resources it 
has grabbed, the harder it will be to sep- 


need. 


is con- 


arate the Japanese from those resources. 
She has presented her argument ably, 
deftly, with poised determination to the 
Senate, to the House, to the President and 
to the American people themselves. And 
Madame Chiang understands her audience. 

In the Senate and House, she got an 
ovation. As a guest of the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, she had a friendly and 
sympathetic hearing. 

In a press conference at which ques- 
tions were heaped upon Madame Chiang 
and the President, Mr. Roosevelt said 
American aid to China would be stepped 
up just as soon as the Lord will let us. 
Madame Chiang’s rejoiner to this was: 
The Lord helps those who help themselves. 

One questioner raised the point that 
he had heard criticism that China was not 
making full use of its man power in the 
war. Madame Chiang’s reply was prompt, 
all but sharp. It ran like this: China is 
using as much man power as there are 
munitions to fight with. The Chinese can’t 
fight the Japanese with their bare hands. 
They have fought with swords and with no 
air support overhead. China has the man 
power and has trained pilots. But it does 
not have planes or gasoline. Madame 
Chiang said, however, that the President 
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EAST MEETS WEST: THE ROOSEVELTS AND MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
- « - Oil, not for China’s lamps, but for China’s bombers 


had solved so many problems she felt she 
could safely leave the answer to him. 

Mr. Roosevelt outlined his policy toward 
Japan in this fashion: He is just as eager 
as China to knock out Japan. It will not be 
enough to move up through the islands 
one at a time. If we take one island a 
month, 12 a year, it will require 50 years 
to get to Japan. The way to hit Japan is 
to cut its line of supplies and use China 
as a base of operations. We are going to 
hurry it up; that is a definite policy. 

On his man-power battle with Con- 
gress, which is shaping up rapidly under 
moves of the farm bloc to exempt farmers 
and put married men further back in the 
draft, Mr. Roosevelt said the big thing he 
wanted was men young enough to fight: 
he said the size of the Army was set last 
August after he had studied the plans of 
the military men. He indicated that some 
time this summer he will go over the plans 
for next year’s fighting and decide how 
many men should be drafted in 1944. 

The President added that there was 
nothing in the argument that the large size 
of the American Army would keep equip- 
ment from men who were ready to fight. 
With respect to farm help, Mr. Roosevelt 
told a Russia had taken 
school children last spring to plant every 
acre as soon as the ice was out, moving 
them into the forests later to cut wood un- 
til harvest time. He said Russia was fed 
and warmed this winter by food and fuel 
produced by the youngsters while women 
ran transportation and munition indus- 
tries because of a lack of man power. The 
President said America had not utilized on 
the farms nearly enough of the working 
power of city dwellers. 

Mr. Roosevelt stepped into the middle 
of other impending rows with Congress last 
week. Of an action that did away with h's 
National Resources Planning Board, the 
President said he was the economizer and 
Congress the spendthrifts in this case, that 
the planning was needed to arrange jobs 
for persons to step into after the war 
Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, replied 
that Congress should arrange the planning 

But Madame Chiang, the White House 
guest, with her dramatic appeals for more 
aid for China held the topmost attention 
in the Capital for the week. For her, Wash- 
ington was only one stop on a crusade 
She had engagements to talk later with 
other Americans in New York, at Wellesley 
College, her Alma Mater, at Chicago, at 
Los Angeles and at San Francisco. 
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The Gun 


that sprang 
from nowhere 


OMEWHERE this minute, as you read this, an 
enemy of America is looking into the barrel 
of a gun from nowhere. 

A miracle gun, if you please, that would 
still be a useless hunk of unshaped steel wait- 
ing to be machined —except for a discovery of 
scientists in a United States Steel laboratory. 

What was the discovery? The secret of mak- 
ing two gun barrels in the same time it takes 
to make one. 

Imagine what this means. Arms are flowing 
to our soldiers in constantly increasing quan- 
tities. One factory, for example, reports that 
it will make two years’ output of gun barrels 
in one year! 

And as if that weren’t dramatic enough, 
these same men of steel have accomplished a 
similar miracle in the art of bomb making. 
Shaping bombs while still white hot metal. 
Finishing the bomb casing in minutes instead 
of hours. 

Steel landing fields have been invented to 
cut the time of making an airport to mere 
hours! Helmets for America’s soldiers that 
stop a .45 automatic bullet ...Tanks of 
tougher steels . .. Ways to make machine gun 
bullets faster than ever before. 





What you can expect after the war 


The world we live in will be years ahead of 
itself because of new war-born steel inventions. 
Noother material rivalssteel’s useful qualities. 

U-S:S Steels have gone to war in tanks, in 
planes, in ships, in bullets. They’ll be back 
better than ever. You’ll find these U-S-S 
trade-marked steels building a new and greater 
America in the peace years to come. 


“ “ “ 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE 
FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM- 
PANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR 
ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVER- 
SAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





* — EVERY PAYDAy 
Buy WAR BONDS 
The money you loon builds America’s wor strength. 


Yours again to spend in yeors to come ... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


Painted with the cooperation 
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Draft of Labor? 
Conflicting Views 
Of Nation’s Press 


War problems 
solved by congressional enactment of a 
National War Service Act, in the opinion 
of many commenting editors, while others 
assert such a law would violate the constitu- 
tional prohibition of involuntary servitude. 

Some editors question the effectiveness 
of the national service bill introduced by 
Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, and 
Representative Wadsworth (Rep.). of 
New York, but argue that debate will focus 
needed attention on the man-power crisis. 

“Surely,” says the New York 
(Ind. Dem.), “it is time to enact a 
straightforward War Service Act, with a 
universal liability for service, and initiate 
a program of war reforms which will put 
an end to the innumerable restrictions 
which now force the useless employment 
of men in jobs that are not needed.” 

Enactment of a War Service Act to sup- 
plement the Selective Service Act is urged 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.) , because, it contends, the draft law 
was “not designed to conscript labor for 
industry as well as for the Army.” In the 
opinion of the Yakima (Wash.) Morning 
Herald (Ind.), however, if “transfer of 
3,200,000 workers from nonessential to es- 
sential industries is necessary for produc- 
tive needs,” the change should be made by 
amendments to the Selective Service Act. 

“If we must have a National War Serv- 
ice Act,” argues the Roanoke (Va.) World- 


man-power could be 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT THE LONGER WORK WEEK... 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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News (Ind. Dem.), “let Congress retain 
the power of revocation of that Act at any 
time; and let Congress make this power ab- 
solute and irrevocable.” But the World- 
News adds: “Let it be fully understood 
that every means of mobilizing man power 
and our resources must be utterly exhausted 
before we resort to compulsory labor.” 

Editors are in disagreement as _ to 
whether the Austin-Wadsworth bill now 
before Congress would produce the de- 
sired results. “The Austin-Wadsworth uni- 
versal draft bill seems well calculated fur- 
ther to increase the confusion and cross- 
hauling in the distribution of American 
man power,” observes the Los Angeles 
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SHORTEST INFLATION ON RECORD 




































Burck in Chicago Times 






AS AN AXIS BUSTER 


Times (Ind. Rep.) . But the Chicago Daily 
News (Ind.) says: “The bills should serve 
the purpose of clearing up the man-power 
question by initiating honest discussion.” 

“Immediately there arises the objection 
to the proposed legislation, that it violates 
the constitutional prohibition of involun- 
tary servitude,” comments the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times (Ind. Dem.) . “Once such 
a law is adopted, there will be danger that 
the American system of free enterprise and 
voluntary labor will be ended.” 

The Boston Herald (Ind. Rep.) holds 
that some such measure is essential and 
that a bill of similar import “should have 
come from the White House months ago.” 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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HERE'S THAT SCARECROW AGAIN 
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The winged ingot is a symbol of free- 
dom—graphic expression of Dow's 
recovery of magnesium, lightest of 
light metals, from sea water to release 
airplanes from hampering weight. 
When peace returns this symbol will 
reach full significance. Millions of 
pounds of Dow magnesium—also fa- 
cilities for fabricating Dowmetal cast- 
ings and wrought products—will speed 
transportation and lighten innumer- 


able industrial and domestic tasks. 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
PRODUCER OF THE LIGHTEST OF LIGHT METALS SINCE 1916 
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Studebaker craftsmen again give 
‘‘more than they promise” 


The devastating bombing power 
and matchless fighting power of the 
Boving Flying Fortress make com- 
forting daily items in the war news. 
Much of the flying power for this 
invincible dreadnaught of the skies 
comes from Studebaker, long re- 
garded as one of the world’s foremost 
builders of motor car engines. 


Studebaker, America’s oldest 
manufacturer of highway 
transportation, is privileged to 
collaborate with Wright, 
America’s oldest producer of 


airplane engines, in this vital assign- 
ment. And Studebaker is also 
building much other war matériel 
including tens of thousands of big, 
multiple-drive military trucks for 
the forces of the United Nations. 
Today, as for generations past, 
Studebaker craftsmen make their 
watchword — ‘give more than you 
promise.” Every Studebaker em- 
plovee is justly proud of the 
achievements of his organi- 
zation in the arming of our 
Nation and its Allies. 


War Trucks for the United Nations! Stude- 
baker, famed for years for dependable trans- 
portation, has now become one of the largest 
producers of big, multiple-drive military 
trucks for the forces of the United Nations 


Studebaker =f lying lortres 

















Salary Ceiling: 
Congress Search 
For Compromise 


The dormant controversy over limiting 
salaries to $25,000 a year after federal in 
come taxes are paid (or to 867.200 before 
taxes, according to Treasury figuring) for 
the duration of the war has flared up un- 
expectedly in Congress. Three proposals 
have been made: 

The President has renewed his request of 
a vear ago that Congress fix the limit on 
any person’s income—not salary alone, but 
all income from whatever source derived 
—at $25,000 for single persons, $50,000 
for man and wife. 

Representative Gearhart (Rep.), of 





—Harris & Ewing 
THE DISNEY ‘RIDER’ 
+ « » started at Pearl Harbor 


California, proposes that no limit be set 
on salaries, but that salaries may be sta- 
bilized by the President at levels that pre- 
vailed on any date he may select. 

Representative Disney (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, has won the backing of the 
House Ways and Means Committee for a 
compromise between the plans of the Pres- 
ident and Representative Gearhart. The 
Disney proposal: 

“No one may be paid, on or after Oct. 
2, 1942, a salary which exceeds the greater 
of (1) his annual compensation on Dec. 
7, 1941, or (2) an amount that will equal 
$25,000 after federal income taxes have 
been deducted.” 

Congress must decide which of the three 
proposals shall be adopted, or whether 
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IN MID-PACIFIC 


PRELUDE TO banalingé 





















_. round-the-clock air transport could begin 
at a certain mid-Pacific outpost, complete modern 
lighting facilities had to be installed. Specifications 
called for illumination of the air field at an even 3-ft.- 
candle intensity, yet with the towers kept well clear of 
the field so planes could land and take off without danger. 


Faced with this problem, the 
contractor called GRAYBAR—rec- 
ognized outdoor lighting special- 
ists. Working with the contractor, 
GRAYBAR drafted the complete 
working plan, designed the type 
and size of the towers, selected 
the proper lighting units, and pre- 
pared detailed wiring diagrams 
and installation instructions. 


Having completed initial plan- 
ning, GRAYBAR then assembled, 
packed, and specially boxed for 
export shipment 88 separate 
items representing 20 different 
manufacturers, and weighing 
182,000 Ib., or equivalent to four 


rayba 


freight carloads. Eighty-one blue- 
prints and drawings were neces- 
sary to ensure correct installation 
and operation at the destination. 

Yet this entire assignment was 
completed in a few short weeks. 


Your own orders for electrical 
supplies to increase the efficiency 
of war plants get the benefit of 
these same facilities when they go 
tooneof GRAYBAR’slocal “mobili- 
zation points”. GRAYBAR can help 
you conserve manpower, sim- 
plify purchasing, and speed up 
the delivery of critical needs. 
Why not make it a policy to take 
advantage of this “know-how”? 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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“For the want oF 
BULLETS 


Out there somewhere is a monument to an American soldier — 
a pile of rocks . . . an empty gun . . . an empty helmet. 


He was young and strong — eager and willing to fight for his 


country. He did fight... bravely. 


But for the want of bullets ... or planes ... or tanks — he 
lost his life. He didn’t understand .. . he didn’t know... that 
accidents of carelessness and inefficiency back home... cost 
him his life. He didn’t know that since this country went to war 
accidents have caused the loss of more than 500,000,000 man- 
days of labor . . . lost forever for making the bullets and building 
the planes and the tanks that could have saved his life — and the 
lives of his comrades. 


Accidents are a deadly enemy that prolong the war. Saving 
or losing a day, an hour, or even a minute on the production front, 
means life or death to those on the battle fronts. 


Accidents are caused. They can be prevented. Because the 
Norfolk and Western Railway knows from long experience that this 
is the literal truth, it has wholeheartedly joined the nationwide 
accident-prevention campaign of the War Production Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower. Started by American industry, and endorsed 
by the War Production Board, this campaign is raising $5,000,000 
from business and industry to be used to finance a vast program of 
the National Safety Council — to protect America’s war workers 
in the factory, in the home and on the streets — and to speed 
Victory. 


Norfolk’ata Western 
Ke 
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now the issue is in the House. Soon it will 
reach the Senate. 

The current fight was precipitated by 
Mr. Gearhart. He and other members be- 
lieve that, if salaries are to be limited, 
Congress should authorize the limitation 
and define the limit. They did not like the 
President’s executive order of last October, 
which set the limit at $25,000 after tax 
payments. They decided to undo it. They 
cast about for the handiest way to undo 
it and decided that a “rider” (amendment 
is the parliamentary word) to an impor- 
tant bill would be most effective. 

The Public Debt Bill was selected. This 
measure, introduced by Representative 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, would authorize an increase in the 
public debt to $210,000,000,000 from 
$125,000,000,000, the present limit. The 
President desires that the Public Debt Bill 
be passed quickly; otherwise, the Treas- 
ury would not be authorized to raise the 
full $13,000,000,000 it must borrow in 
April to continue financing the war. 

Mr. Gearhart’s “rider” to that bill was 
rejected by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, of which he is a member, with the 10 
Republican members of the 25-man body 
voting for it. But some Democratic mem- 
bers shared the Republican dislike of lim- 
iting salaries by executive order. Among 
them was Representative Disney. 

Mr. Disney’s compromise was accepted 
by the Committee, five Democrats joining 
the 10 Republicans in voting for it. 

The Disney compromise thus is a coali- 
tion “rider.” It is opposed by New Deal 
Democrats, by the Treasury and by the 
President. It is supported by Republicans 
and anti-New Deal Democrats. By virtue 
of the coalition, it has become the proposa 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

On learning what had happened, the 
President wrote Chairman Doughton. In 
his letter, the President renewed his re- 
quest for a $25,000 limit on all income 
(first made in January, 1942) and offered 
to rescind his own limitation order if Con- 
gress would accede to his request. 

Under the President's plan, all income. 
whether from salaries, investments or other 
sources, in excess of $25,000 would be sub- 
ject to a supertax of 100 per cent. In the 
case of married persons, the limit would be 
$50,000 for the two. 

Everything above the limit would be 
taxed 100 per cent. That would include in- 
terest on tax-exempt bonds issued by 
States and municipalities. Such interest is 
not subject now to federal income taxes 
Congress declined last year to make it sub- 
ject to those taxes, although requested to 
do so by Secretary Morgenthau. One class 
of tax-exempt securities, however, could 
not be touched under the President’s pro- 
posal; interest on these could not be taxed. 

The exception consists of about $4,000,- 
000,000 outstanding in old United States 
bonds. Each of these bonds carries a cove- 
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some other proposal will be adopted. Just 
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nant that the interest thereon shall be 
exempt from federal income taxes. The in- 
terest on these bonds amounts to more 
than $100,000,000 a year. Big holders could 
snap their fingers at a $25,000 income limit. 

The number of persons who would pay 
the supertax is small: About 8,500, the 
Treasury estimates. They would pay a 
total between $100,000,000 and $150,000,- 
000 a year in supertax; about $40,000,000 
of it would be levied on income from State 
and local tax-exempt issues. Of these, about 
390,000,000,000 worth is outstanding. In- 
stitutions hold most of them; individuals 
hold about $7,700,000,000. 

Under the Gearhart “rider,” high sal- 
aries still could be lowered by the Presi- 
dent. But he could not set an arbitrary 
limit, such as $25,000. He would have to 
select a date and “freeze” high salaries as 
of that date: a uniform date applying to 
all salaries—not one date for one salary 
and another date for another salary. 





—Harris & Ewing 
THE GEARHART ‘RIDER’ 
++ requires presidential “‘freezing’’ date 


Under the Disney “rider,” the date of 
the Pearl Harbor attack is designated as 
the time of “freezing” high salaries. If a 
salary has been increased since Dec. 7, 
1941, it could be cut back to the amount 
paid at that time, but it could not be 
lowered to less than $25,000 after taxes. 

Into the Disney “rider” the Treasury 
reads a possible meaning, however, that 
would upset its control over all salaries of 
less than $25,000 after taxes. 

“The Disney amendment,” says a Treas- 
ury official, “is susceptible to that interpre- 
tation. It provides that no one shall be 
paid more salary than what he received 
Dec. 7, 1941, or $25,000 after taxes, which- 
ever is the greater. It would seem to open 
the way to increasing salaries, without 
Treasury approval, up to $25,000.” 

“That is exactly right.” Mr. Disney 
says. “That is precisely what my amend- 
ment is intended to do.” 
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On MONDAY, A FIELD- 
On TUESDAY, 





WHETHER it's here or abroad, in camp or under field conditions, 
headquarters, officers’ quarters, “day rooms” and barracks are being 
erected in a matter of hours. 

The secret? Victory Huts—in multi-unit installations. The same 
advantages of quick assembly time, solid, weather-tight construction, 
airiness and light exist in the installation as in the individual huts 
which now house tens of thousands of our soldiers, sailors and marines. 

And—our armed forces are effecting important savings through the pur- 
chase and use of multi-unit installations, just as they are in purchasing 
single huts ...savings made possible through mass-production of Victory 
Huts, fully pre-fabricated, demountable and portable—of available materials. 





Housing Shortage Relief: Industries in crowded areas can help relieve housing shortage 
by purchase and installation now of Victory Homes—the civilian form of the Victory 
Hut. Send today—write, wire or telephone—for a complete description contained in 
“Victory Huts and Homes”’—also full information on how soon they can be erected 
in your locality. 














TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 
Datliid, JeXtd 


MAKERS OF ‘‘“VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘‘VICTORY’’ HOMES 








Who says they never come back? There are thousands of 
older, experienced workmen going back on the job for 
the duration. The knowledge and ability of these men is 
needed in our war factories—men who know how to 
handle machines and equipment, how to get things done. 


Improved See-ability through good lighting has made 
it possible for these older men to put their skill to work. 
For sharp vision, men in their sixties require more light 
than men in their twenties. 


In placing these men, therefore, it is necessary to check 


—— 





adds manpower i 


up on the See-ability needed for the work they are to do. 
In many cases this can be improved by making better 


use of present lighting equipment, checking reflective 
values of paint, distance of the lamp, avoiding shadows 
and glare. Helpful suggestions along these lines are 
included in a Westinghouse booklet, ‘‘See-ability for 
Indoor Eyes.” If you would like a copy, simply write 
DepartmentD-1, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Your local power 
company will also be glad to help you get more 
See-ability from your lighting equipment. 











See-ability ia our war fac- 
tories is now improved 
through better fluorescent 
lamps. Westinghouse Mazda 
fuorescent lamps are bright- 
er from end to end, longer 
lasting, lower in cost, than 
ever before. 


Westinghouse 


* MAZDA LAMPS * 
FOR GREATER SEE-ABILITY 
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Can this be 


aper? 


Sounds incredible, but here’s a paper 





that can be soaked in water for days— 
even boiled without harm! 


And what’s more, it is so grease-resist- 


ing that products like butter, lard, and 
bacon are wrapped in it with utmost 
safety. 

This 


Parchment. With its unique qualities it 


paper is Patapar* Vegetable 
has been able to solve packaging prob- 


lems in many fields. If you are faced 
with a 


help. It 


printed in one or more colors. We have 


problem, maybe Patapar can 


ean be furnished plain, or 
a complete modern printing plant which 


is available to you as part of the 


Patapar service. 


For full information, write us outlin- 


ing your problem in detail. 


* Reg. U.S. Part. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 














Question of the Week. 
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Should U.S. Workers Be Controlled 


By Draft Law or 


Senator Austin 


(Rep.), Vt.; Assistant Minority Leader of the 
Senate; Ranking Republican Member, Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs; Co- 
Author of National Service Bill, 


answers: 

No. We face total war, or disaster. Wise 
policy is the policy which the people have 
declared and made known through law. A 
policy is not wise which suffers a bureau to 
punish a citizen without his knowing the 
law or having his “day in court.” It ex- 
poses him to such penalties as: change of 
his classification, thus inducting him into 
the armed forces; disqualifying him to take 
or hold any job in the occupation for 
which he has special training—in effect, 
blacklisting him; depriving him, and all of 
his co-workers for the same employer, of 
work, if that employer is denied supplies 
as punishment for violating an order, The 
war effort is thus weakened. 

Equality of liability to serve in the non- 
combatant war effort according to ability 
should be established by legislation. That 
is the way of government by the people. 
Obedience to law is customary here where 
the laws are by the people, for the people. 
Enforcement, where necessary, should be 
through courts of justice. 

Drafting for any service is legal and 
appropriate only for common defense. In 
total war drafting for noncombatant serv- 
ice is as legal and appropriate as drafting 
for the supreme sacrifice. 

We are being conscripted now by in- 
direct application of coercion. We are will- 
ing to suffer all that it takes to support 
our soldiers and sailors and marines, but 
we prefer to be conscripted through law 
enacted by our representatives. 


Rep. James W. Wadsworth 


(Rep.), N. ¥., Member, House Committee on 


Foreign Affairs; Co-Author of National 
Service Bill, 
answers: 


Emphatically, no! When the Congress 
enacted the Selective Service Law it had 
no intent other than to recruit the Army 
the Navy by a process. 
Nothing can be found in that Act which 
indicates Congress had any other intent. 


and selective 


It was never contemplated that the Se- 
lective Service Law should be used as a 
club to drive men into war industries. The 
use of such a club will result, inevitably, 
in grave injustices being inflicted upon 
men whose intentions are of the best. And 
it will not accomplish a systematic and 
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New Legislation? 





Through the machinery of the Selective 
Service System, industry in 32 labor short- 
age areas is directed to lengthen the work 
| week with the object of releasing workers 

in nondeferrable jobs to essential industry 

or to the armed services. At the same 

time, Congress is considering enactment of 
| @ National Service Law. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked spokesmen for large organiza- 
tions, members of Congress and others 
the following question: 

Is it wise policy to do by indirec- 
tion through use of the Draft law 
what would be done directly by enact- 
ment of a National Service Law? 

Answers appear herewith. 








orderly distribution of man power. Funda- 
mentally it is un-American. 

To accomplish an orderly distribution 
of man power, and at the same time to be 
faithful to our democratic principles, the 
Congress, composed of representatives 
elected directly by the people, should enact 
a National Service Law. 


Paul F. Douglass 


Washington, D.C.; President, The Ameri- 
can University, 


answers: 

I believe that a National Service Law, 
promptly enacted, will unite America in 
common sacrifice behind the war effort, 
clarify the most dangerously confused hu- 
man situation in U.S. history, prevent a 
bad situation from becoming acutely worse, 
and organize our man power frankly and 
reasonably for maximum effectiveness. 


William C. Doherty 


Washington, D. C.; President, National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers (AFL), 


answers: 


The rapid growth and development of 
the United States is due largely to mutual 
understanding. Much of our success must 
be attributed to the ability of employers 
and employes to enter and respect volun- 
tary agreements. Both employer and work- 
er are dependent upon each other and 
neither relishes compulsion. 

Voluntary agreements should 
abrogated or abandoned even in wartime. 


not be 


Despite occasional disputes subsequent to 
Pearl Harbor, labor and management have 
co-ordinated their efforts to establish un- 
precedented production records. The con- 
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Heavy rock work, here! 
A shelf had tobe blas +d 
along this lake shure. 


@ Wending its way from British Columbia across the Yukon 
to eastern Alaska, the Alcan Highway is a strategic military 
route, destined for a vital role in the overthrow of Hirohito’s 
minions. It was hacked through a wilderness of muskeg, 


rock, forest and mountain, often at sub-zero temperatures. 


Naturally, the road construction equipment had to be tops 
in durability—able to withstand rough weather, and rougher terrain. 
That’s why Cleveland Wagon Drills and Jackhammers were used at 
many points. Big, strong and readily maneuverable into any drilling 


position, our wagon drills ran thousands of feet of holes into huge rock 


formations. And Cleveland Jackhammers—sluggers with a mighty wallop 


—drilled rapidly in the hardest rock. 


An experienced Cleveland engineer will gladly tell you how our equipment 


for construction work and mining will help solve your drilling problems. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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The nation’s finest ships today are being built by Ingalls. Big, power- 
ful, efficient—like the C-3 liner shown—their 100 %-welded construc- 
tion provides greater speed, greater strength, greater cargo Capacity. 
Ingall’s designs and production-line methods combine to save precious 
steel, time, manpower...Vital TODAY in ocean supply and fighting 
lines, INGALLS-BUILT ships will carry the biggest loads in the 
fastest time for industry after the war. 


AFTER THE WAR=—TRAVEL AND SHIP IN AMERICAN-BUILT VESSELS 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Subsidiary Companies and Divisions 


THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


THE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY - BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 


hpyords PASAGOULA, MISSISSIPPI + DECATUR, ALABAMA 
Branch Offices NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + PITTSBURGH + ATLANTA - NEW ORLEANS 








ance of this n aguihicent co-operatiy 


spirit is highly essential if we are to smas 
Axis powers swiftly and completely 
It is not wise policy to utilize existing 
eate new statutes that will impai 
pl by mandatory regulations de 
signed to restrict or prohibit voluntary 
operation 


Lawrence R. Melton 


Cincinnati, Ohio; National Commande 
Disabled American Veterans, 


answers: (by telegraph 

Regimented compulsion would not be as 
effective in mobilizing America’s potential 
man power for production of war materia 
and incidental services needed for a su 
cessful prosecution of this war for essential 
freedoms for mankind as can be attaine 
by enthusiastic co-operation, inspired by 
full knowledge of our needs, and by e- 
ordinated directives. 

Careful Selective Service classifications 
faithfully followed up in our armed forces 
and in our civilian pursuits, can more 
speedily attain such objectives without the 
necessity for congressionally enforced regi- 
mented service for all. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Mili- 
tary Affairs, 


answers: 

There are in the draft law itself all the 
powers necessary to adjust the present 
troubles, if that law is wisely administered 
I do not think we need a National Service 
Act at this time. 


Rep. Paul J. Kilday 


(Dem.), Tex.; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
answers: 

I am opposed to using the Selective 
Service Act as an instrument for the en 
forcement of administrative decrees, or to 
perform the office of a National Service 
Act. Such a use is wrong in_ principle 
Furthermore, our present law and regula- 
tions place the obligation of combat service 
on the age group of 18 to 38. The current 
attempt to use the law as a National 
Service Act puts the burden of war produe- 
tion on the same group; all other groups 
discharge no obligation. 

This indirect approach does nothing to 
solve such problems as absenteeism among 
all age groups. It does not promote the 
economical distribution of available man 
power. It does not utilize available man- 
hours by lengthening the work week. All 
of these problems must be solved, and they 
indicate the inadvisability of doing m 
directly what must finally be done directly 
My bill (to require that married men with 
children be drafted last) would prevent 
such a misuse of the Selective Service Act. 
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“E” for Excellence 


yy In receiving this joint citation of the Army and Navy, the man- 
agement and personnel of The Weatherhead Company recognize 
that the award carries with it not only an honor but a grave re- 
sponsibility. We will discharge that responsibility by making every 
effort to increase the flow of vital parts fo ‘planes, tanks, trucks, 
ships, combat cars, Pe Leblocmeteremmrslttelialesek Mm. aill@emme Aer tailourterte 


plants have been turning out at the rate of millions eve.y day! 


Look Ahead with 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation. 
refrigeration and other key industries. 


Branch Bices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Loui 
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Super-Transport on Super-Highways 
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Lurelle Guild, 


truck of tomorrow 
vehicle design have only begun to be explored,” 


designs have 





noted industrial designer, 


gives his conception of a 
(above). “The 


possibilities for progress in motor 
says Mr. Guild, 
of nationally 


For a 


tomorrow, 
whose 


been incorporated in hundreds known 


products ranging from railroad trains to refrigerators. 


America’s formula for plenty is a simple 
one — production The 


first of these is already assured. The second 


plus transportation! 





is in the making. Tomorrow's vehicles will be 
a triumph of aerodynamic design ana ad- 
vanced engineering. New fuels, new power 
plants, better load distribution, better visibil- 
ity for drivers, more comfort, improved safety, 
lower ton-mile costs — all are on the horizon 
right now. But regardless of the size, shape or 
design of the vehicles axles must 


carry the load, move the load, stop p the load. 


of tomorrow, 


Timken will be ready with both axles and 
brakes that will do the job better, 
Today, 


at lower 
military vehicles of 
every type roll to battle on Timken Axles. On 


the home front, Timken is co-operating with 


cost. motorized 


a sound, far-reaching program of Axle Main- 
tenance for vehicles in commercial service. 
After the war, all this additional experience 
--all Timken’s resources and facilities—will 
to those 
turers who are planning the super-transports 
for the super-highways of tomorrow. 
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THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION ° 
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better world 
buy War 
Savings Bonds today. 
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WORK ‘SLACKERS’ IN WAR PLANTS: 
HOW PROBLEM IS BEING FOUGHT 


War workers of draft age who stay away 
from work without good reason are likely 
to find themselves in the Army or Navy 
long before they normally would be taken 
by the draft. Some draft boards are losing 
patience with chronic absentees and are 
threatening to put them in Class 1-A. 

The ugly word slacker, little heard up 
to now in this war, is being applied to men 
and women who take time off to nurse pay- 
day hangovers, to go to social functions, to 
attend to personal affairs that could be 
handled after hours, or who just don’t feel 
in the mood to work. 

Behind the stand of these draft boards 
lie some startling figures: Almost twice 
as many workers, on the average, are stay- 
ing away from their jobs every month as 
stayed away before the war. The absentee 
figure normally is about 3 per cent: now it 





—Wide World 


REP. JOHNSON’S MOTTO: 


“The draft board will get you if you 
don’t go to work” 


averages around 6 per cent, and runs as 
high as 10 per cent in some industries. 
Man-days lost by strikes in 1942—a total 
of 4,225°90—were only a fraction of the 
days lost by absenteeism. 

A House Committee reports that worker 
absences cost the merchant shipbuilding 
industry 12,700,000 man-hours during De- 
cember alone. This was nearly 10 per cent 
of the man-hours worked and roughly 75 
times the number of man-hours lost 


through strikes and shutdowns during the 
entire year. 
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Work-or-fight. In applying their own 
work-or-fight policy, local draft boards are 
not waiting for a direct mandate from 
Congress. But Congress is being asked to 
provide such a mandate. From Represent- 
ative Lyndon Johnson (Dem.), of Texas, 
comes an appeal that habitual absentees 
be put in the armed forces. Mr. Johnson, a 
New Deal supporter who once was in- 
dorsed for election by President Roosevelt, 
believes the country’s motto in dealing with 
absenteeism should be: “The draft board 
will get you if you don’t go to work.” 

A step in the direction of such a policy 
was taken last week by the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. This Committee 
approved legislation offered by Mr. John- 
son that would require Navy yards to 
make periodic reports to draft boards on 
the number of times workers were absent 
without permission. The Selective Service 
boards could induct those men whose ab- 
sences could not be justified. 

This work-or-fight policy, of course, 
would be applied only to those with rec- 
ords of inexcusable absenteeism. Studies 
by Government and industry indicate that 
the majority of absences are due to sick- 
ness, accidents, inadequate transportation 
or housing conditions, long hours, weather, 
household shopping, nature of work, bad 
scheduling of work by management, failure 
to obtain materials, and labor hoarding. A 
three-way attack on these causes, many of 
which are preventable, now is _ being 
launched by industry, labor and Govern- 
ment. These are some of the steps being 
taken to eliminate such causes: 

By industry. Educational campaigns are 
being carried on in many plants to impress 
workers with the importance of their jobs. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is conducting a national health cru- 
sade designed to improve working condi- 
tions and safeguard the health of workers 
in war-work centers. Merchants in some 
communities are keeping stores open at 
night. Workers sometimes are given imita- 
tion pay checks drawn on “Bank of the 
Axis” and signed by Hitler and Mussolini 
“rewarding” them for the days and hours 
they have helped to slow up war produc- 
tion. One plant requires that an absentee 
work as many hours as were lost, these ex- 
tra hours to be paid for in War Bonds and 
stamps. Still another plant awards swastikas 
to departments having the most absentees. 

By labor. Union leaders and publica- 
tions are appealing to workers to stay on 
their jobs. Philip Murray, CIO president, 
warns that absenteeism is becoming more 
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A MIGHTY flood of “Chicago pianos”... 


Fire-power to engulf the Axis... 
Machine guns by the million... 


That is America’s promise to the Vic- 
tory Program—and America is going to 
beat that promise. 


The time-table of war construction has 
been reviewed in order to get essential 
new plantsinto production without delay. 


Heating problems presented by plant 
conversion and by the new building 
program call for a proven method of 
heat distribution. 


When steam is selected as the heat- 
ing medium, all of the experimenting 
has been done. Steam harnessed and 
brought under control with Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating has proved 
its ability to heat every section of a 
building to the desired temperature at 
minimum cost. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work, but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 
ing the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


| Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in 60 principal Cities 

















Fifty per cent scrap... fifty per 
cent pig iron. This share-and- 
share-alike proportion is more 
than a rough formula for making 
steel tanks, guns and ships. It's 
the formula for Victory. Fighting 
the war calls for 50/50 teamwork 
between the battle front and 
the production front. Between 
men and machines. Between 
conservation and expenditure 
of basic materials. 

The vital scrap metal drive can 
neither stop nor slacken. All of us 
have the responsibility of main- 
taining the flow on which more 
implements of war depend. Noth- 


This scrap is a 






ing should remain idle in factory, 
store room, basement or garage 
that can be converted into arms 
for America. 

Here at Broderick & Bascom 
we well understand that ‘this 
scrap is a 50/50 proposition.”’ 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope is a full-fledged partner on 
the job—gathering ore and sal- 
vage...handling molten metal 
and finished weapons. . . serving 
both the armed forces and the 
soldiers of production. Supplying 
enough rope to fulfill all demands 
presents a problem to both maker 
and user, but 50/50 cooperation 
will meet it. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


B & B’s Army-Navy “‘E”’ Flag with Service Star Means that 


i 


Wl SSCRVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
















and more serious, tells his unions that ab- 
senteeism affects not only an individual 
worker’s production, but throws entire 
crews out of gear. One unién publication 
advises workers in a fatherly manner to 
“live sanely, take your pleasures moderate- 
ly and keep physically fit.” Labor-manage- 
ment committees have succeeded, through 
constant prodding of workers, in cutting 
absences materially. 

By Government. Various agencies are 
working directly with management and 
unions to solve the problem. The North- 
west lumber industry, working in conjune- 
tion with the War Manpower Commission, 
tackled the problem in this manner: When 
a worker can control his own absence, labor 
and industry representatives undertake to 
keep him on the job by persuasion, ex- 
posure or referral of his case to the area 
WMC director for possible action by his 
draft board. Unions agreed to interview 
absentees to get at the causes of their ab- 
sences, and efforts will be made by both un- 
ions and management to avoid these causes, 

Commercial shipyards, working with 
the Maritime Commission and the Navy 
Department, have undertaken an ambi- 
tious health and safety program designed 
to remove the causes of much job absence. 


Wage policy. Labor has no intention 
of letting up in its demands for revision of 
Government wage policies despite the in- 
sistence of Administration stabilizers that 
the “little steel” formula must not be 
disturbed. Although the AFL, the CIO and 
the United Mine Workers may quarrel 
about other things, they are united in 
their determination that wages must be 
permitted to rise beyond existing limits. 

There is continued pressure by labor 
upon the WLB to scrap its formula limit- 
ing increases to 15 per cent above wage 
rates prevailing in January, 1941. Labor 
dissents vigorously from the Board’s stand 
in the Big-Four meat packing case. In that 
case, the majority of the Board held that 
Congress and the President had established 
a policy that the general relationship be- 
tween wages and prices as of Sept. 1, 
1942, must be maintained. 

Position of the AFL and the CIO is set 
forth in the dissenting opinion in the meat 
packing case. Four labor members of the 
Board—two representing the AFL and 
two the CIO—argie that the September 15 
relationship already has shifted, that prices 
have gone up since that date. And they say 
vehemently to their fellow Board members 
—representing industry and the public— 
that it is a “gratuitous and unwarranted 
surrender of the prerogatives” granted by 
the President and Congress to insist that 
the September 15 wage level be maintained 

That is the position of the AFL and the 
CIO. The United Mine Workers were not 
represented in this dissent, but their presi- 
dent, John L. Lewis, has made clear his 
opposition to the “little steel” formula 
Prior to the meat packers’ decision, he dis 
regarded the formula completely by de 
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On Time at Tunis 





THESE DOUGLAS AIRPLANES ARE FIGHTING YOUR WAR 


}" PERFECT TimMiING and dependable performance, the | } 


outstanding aerial achievement of the opening phase of 
. . ~ ° ~ . C-54 “Skymaster C-47 “Skytrain” A-20 “Boston” $80 “Dauntless ** 
the Allied African Campaign was the 1.500 mile. non-stop 


C-53 “Skytrooper™ A-20 “Havoc” 
mass flight of 44 Douglas Skytrooper Transports from Eng- 


land to an airdrome near Tunis. The mission of landing para- a | 

troops was completed successfully and not an airplane was 

lost. No other paratroop attack in history has been made ap 42 aU G ZL AS 
over more than a small fraction of the distance! This is . ; 

but one instance of the whale of a war job Douglas Trans- ee a Te 
ports are doing in order that skyways may become peace- 


ways again. Douglas Aircraft Co.. Inc.. Santa Monica. Calif. MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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A postage stamp is 44 times as thick as 
the measure of Dumore accuracy... 
1/10,000 of an inch. That is the preci- 
sion made available to modern industry 
by Dumore Grinders — time and cost- 
saving tools that can be easily and 
quickly mounted on lathes, planers, shap- 
ers and other machine tools. Dumore 
Grinders are not only increasing the 
efficiency and usefulness of existing ma- 
chinery— they are multiplying the pro- 
ductive capacity of workers everywhere. 
Dumore Grinders are demonstrated, sold and 
serviced exclusively by mill supply distributors. 


THE DUMORE CO. Dept. 473-B Racine, Wis. 





A Dumore No. 5 Grinder, 
with thread grinding attach- 
ment, cutting threads in half 
the time formerly required. 


PRECISION 


GRINDERS 





Senp us the names of any friends who DOES YOUR COPY 


want to keep posted on National Affairs 
and who would be interested in reading 


The United States News. 


The United States News 


2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


SERVING EXECUTIVES - - 
SERVING THE NATION... 


In providing cheerful and restful 
accommodations for executives 
engaged in the war effort... we 
do our part. 

SINGLE ROOMS FROM $8 


DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 
SUITES FROM $16 


VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 


350 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
Circle 6-7700 








ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we are 
still printing on the same fast prewar 
schedule. But wartime transportation is 
subject to frequent and unforeseen de- 
lays. Late delivery of your United States 


| News means that your area has been 
| thus affected. Insofar as possible, how- 


ever, we shall continue to strive to over- 
come local difficulties. 


The United States News 














Wanted: 


EXECUTIVE 


for Labor Relations 


National concern operating in Washington, D. C. 
with several thousand employees has opening for 
Regional Executive in charge of Labor Relations. 
Permanent position with real advancement pos- 
sibilities. Attractive salary for man with proper 
qualifications. Experience in labor relations de- 
sirable but administrative ability a most impor- 
tant qualification. Write letter stating age, 
nationality, draft status, education, business ex- 
perience record, including annual earnings and 
other information you consider important. Re- 
plies confidential 


Address Box 12, The United States News, 
Washington, D.C. 


















manding wage increases for his miners of 
$2 a day when present contracts expire this 
spring. Since the decision, he has made no 
public utterance on the subject, but has 
shown no sign of yielding. Wage increases 
such as Mr. Lewis is demanding go far 
beyond the existing limitations. 

The United Automobile Workers, largest 
union within the CIO, has joined the out. 
cry against the Board with a lengthy pro. 
posal to the War Manpower Commission 
calling for guaranteed weekly wages and 
stabilization of wages on an industry-wide 
basis. The plan was drawn up by Walter 
Reuther, vice president of the UAW. 

Mr. Reuther contends that the War 
Labor Board is doomed to failure unless 
its wage policy is overhauled, says WLB 
is operating like a fire department, “rush. 
ing from one dispute to another, hoping 
that such disputes would not start a 
general conflagration.” His solution is to 
adjust wages on an industry-wide basis, 





—Acme 


WALTER REUTHER 
Likens WLB to fire department 


according to a master wage pattern, and 
then apply cost-of-living adjustments and 
other considerations to the master plan. In 
the automobile industry alone, Mr. Reuther 
says, such a plan would prevent thousands 
of individual plant negotiations from com- 
ing before the overworked Board. 
Despite the clamor and the squeeze from 
labor, the Government stabilizers appear 
determined to hold their lines. Whether 
they can do so in the face of pressure for 
increases in farm prices remains to be 
seen. But they are adopting a defiant 
attitude toward labor which is bound to 
bring a showdown before wage demands of 
the miners, railroad brotherhoods and other 
labor groups are settled. This attitude 1s 
typified by Director Prentiss Brown of 
the Office of Price Administration, who 
says of the miners’ demands: “There must 
be no strike and there must be no compro 
mise. We cannot accede to the demands.” 
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--- THE CARDINEER 


@ Buying War Bonds is now a “Must” as a background to 
victory. But, there also are other important duties—to conserve 
time, to save money, to release more workers for vital war jobs. 
CARDINEER, the compact, portable rotary file—built on the 
wheel principle—brings thousands of record cards to the 
instant tips of the operator’s fingers. It actually saves 40% 
in manpower—is easily adaptable to your present methods 


—operates at low cost, and is available now. 


Break office bottlenecks and solve departmental record- 
keeping problems with the CARDINEER. Everywhere lead- 
ing business houses are installing Cardineers to short-cut war 


routine records. Investigate now. 


‘DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
General Offices: Canton, Ohio 





PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


DIEBOLD 





L 





CARDINEER OFFERS 


@ Faster finding and posting 


@ Easier addition or transfer 
of records @ Effortiess oper- 
ation @ Division of work for 
peak loads. 


ASK FOR YOURS 


Studies in time-money saving 
ore available as follows; 
check and pin on your letter- 
head: Inventories (1), Costs (1), 
Payroll & Personnel (), Plant 
& Equipment (J, P. R&R. P. OO, 
Purchases (), Production (). 


SAVES TIME=—SAVES MONEY-SAVES MANPOWER 
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ROTARY FILE 





OF A NATION 
[7 AT WAR © 


"7M THANKFUL I’VE PLAYED 
FOOTBALL AND COACHED TEAMS 
TOO, OR I'D NEVER STAND THE 
GAFF IN THIS BUSINESS OF 
MASS PARACHUTE JUMPING. 
THIS IS STRICTLY A TASK FOR 
THOSE ATHLETICALLY TRAINED.” 


Capt. Charles S. Galbreath 
(in the Chicago Daily News) 


x * * 


Capt. Galbreath, like many of 
America’s rugged paratroopers, at- 
tributes his physical stamina and 
his ability to hand it out, to tough 
athletic training. 


x: ff 


Sergeant Bud Cardinal, 21, rear gunner 
in one of the first planes over Cologne 
in the attack that flattened the Nazi 
city, was a right guard on the football 
team of Southern Methodist University 
in 1938-39. 

* * * 


From every quarter comes evidence 
that the demands of modern war- 
fare call for physical toughness in 
every branch of the service and on 
the home front, too. 


x * * 


What we need today is a nation of 
athletes—men and women who look 
upon regular physical exercise as a 
necessary thing to keep the body physi- 
cally fit for the demands of an all-out 
war. 

* * * 


Through millions of printed mes- 
sages, Wilson Sporting Goods Co. is 
assisting the U. S. Government to 
arouse the nation to wider partici- 
pation in sports. We are also point- 
ing out to the public that conser- 
vation of existing equipment will 
reduce to a minimum our require- 
ments of materials for the manu- 
facture of sports equipment essen- 
tial to the war effort. 


Wi 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 


Simews| 











It’s Wilson TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT |/ 
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CONFUSION IN EXPORT CONTROLS 
HAMPERING HEMISPHERE TRADE 


Exporters are having priority trouble 
again in clearing for Latin 
America. 

Latest complaint is against the Board 
of Economic Warfare and the State De- 
partment, which are inaugurating a new 
system whereby 19 countries may express 
their own for commodities. 
From BEW prepares a 
monthly program listing items that can 
get first call on shipping space from the 
War Shipping Administration. These lists 
take over BEW priorities 
issued to exporters on license applications. 

The hitch is that the lists are not 
made known to the export trade. Thus, 
manufacturers and shippers have no way 
to tell when or whether the goods they 
sell to Latin-American be 
shipped. Under such conditions, manu- 
facturers reluctant to fill export 
orders, especially with the advent of the 
Controlled Materials Plan, which requires 
allotments for the export trade from BEW. 
Factories would prefer to use materials on 
orders they are sure to deliver. Likewise, 
exporters are inclined to hesitate to accept 
goods that they are not able to put aboard 
ship. 


cargoes 


preferences 


these requests, 


precedence 


buyers can 


are 


These complaints have been aired by 
the New York Board of Trade. Official 
answer is that the Government does not 
yet see its way clear to making its monthly 
programs public, but exporters doubt that 
“military secrecy” is involved in many 
instances. 

Meanwhile, exporters are baffled over 
ship-loading policies. Auto parts, for ex- 
ample, are reported receiving prompt ex- 
port treatment, whereas spare parts for 
sewing machines often are held up. And 
from Bolivia that cargoes 
have little bearing on actual needs. A ship 
out of New Orleans, for example, recently 
carried this cargo bound for Bolivia: 

Whisky, 
furs and tapestries, 3 tons; radios, 5 tons; 
playing cards, 114 tons; mustard, 1 ton; 
beer machinery, 7 tons; mining machinery, 
2 tons. 

Bolivia is in particular need of mining 
machinery and supplies. 


comes word 
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tons; liqueurs, 700 pounds; 


Government buying. The inside 
struggle between Vice President Wallace’s 
BEW and Commerce Secretary Jones’s 
Federal Loan Agency shows no signs of 
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W. L. CLAYTON 
The BEW was stripped of some power 


abating. Both agencies are reluctant to 
yield any authority over strategic pur- 
chases. 

Latest development is another chapter 
in the dispute over foreign rubber buying. 
Being formed is a Rubber Development 
Corp., new subsidiary of Mr. Jones’s Re- 
construction Finance Corp. This concern is 
to have complete charge of all rubber 
the United States 
and is reported to have the blessing of 
Rubber Director William M. Jeffers. 

W. L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, is to be chairman of the Board, 
with Douglas Allen, formerly of the Rub- 
ber Reserve Co., as president, and Reed 
Chambers, another Rubber Reserve off- 
cial, as operating vice president. Rubber 
bought by the new corporation will be 
turned over to Rubber Reserve for dis 
tribution to U.S. plants. 

This setup strips BEW of all authority 
over rubber buying. 

Meanwhile, conflicts in Washington ap- 
pear to be reflected in the field. S. M 
MacAshan, Federal Loan Agency exect- 
tive in Brazil, has resigned. This resign 
tion follows recent executive orders issued 
by Vice President Wallace that make 
BEW supreme in buying strategic mate- 
rials other than rubber, such as metals, 


procurement outside 
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PS varies the Maritime M “for Outstanding 
Development and Production of Radio equipment” 


Off the Ways ant On the Way... 


Be oma ct 


The new Liberty Ship radio 


Developed for The Maritime Commission 
By I. T. & T.’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Is helping save the manpower hours 


That build our bridge of ships. 


Not eight or ten separate parts 
But one 

Compact, all-in-one 
Radiotelegraph Unit— 

Takes care of 

Both sending and receiving. 





Installed in one-fifth the time 
Normally required— 

Ready to plug in and tune in— 
It is freeing skilled craftsmen 
For other vital jobs. 


In recognition of 

" Outstanding performance 

In the development and production 

Of radio equipment” 

The Maritime Commission has awarded 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
The Maritime ‘““M” Pennant 

The Victory Fleet Flag 

And Maritime Merit Badges. 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


General Offices: 200 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


AN ; T T ASSOCIATE 








What the Little Jap General Forgot 


THE Burma campaign had been craft- 
ily planned, perfectly executed. Aided 
by a treacherous fifth column and 
heavy superiority in the air, the tough 
Japanese army had cut off Rangoon— 
the defenders’ one exit by sea. All that 
remained was to wipe out the haggard 
British and Indian troops. There was 
no way of escape—no road but a twist- 
ing jungle path across the Himalayan 
foothills to Assam. 

The little Jap general must have 
licked his lips over the anticipated 
slaughter. But he had overlooked one 
fact. The British-Indian command had 
“Caterpillar’”’ Diesels. 

In a matter of weeks those sturdy 
machines, equipped with bulldozers 
and scrapers, built 40 miles of road 
through some of the roughest country 
in the world. It was finished just five 
days before it had to be used. And 
over it more than 170,000 soldiers 





moved to safety! In the words of a 

British general: “Without that road 
. we would not have brought the 

army out of Burma successfully.” 


When this war is won there will be 
hundreds of such instances on the rec- 
ord. ‘“‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Tractors, 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets are 
moving direct to every Allied fighting 
front—building roads and airfields, 
hauling big guns, digging tank traps, 
generating current for lights and tele- 
phones and supplying main or stand- 
by power for naval vessels and cargo 
craft, among other uses. 

At home, thousands of older 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are sturdily car- 
Trying on in essential wartime jobs. 
And “Caterpillar” dealers everywhere 
are devoting their night and day ser- 
vice facilities and their practical know- 
how to the task of keeping “Caterpillar” 
Diesel equipment in fighting trim, 





industrial diamonds, mica, quartz crystals, 
vegetable oils and fibers. 

Venezuela. Higher taxes on U.S. oil 
companies operating in Venezuela appea: 
to be in the cards. The Government js 
preparing legislation to revise royalty rates 
on the yield from Venezuelan fields. 

Present plans call for a minimum roy- 
alty of 162:, per cent on all crude oil by- 
products, payable to the Government 
Present royalties begin at 7 per cent and 
average around 11 per cent. In addition, 
petroleum companies are to be charged 
import duties on equipment and supplies 
hitherto exempt. 

Furthermore, special levies are proposed 
on concerns holding undeveloped conces- 
sions. Purpose behind this tax is to en- 
courage companies to develop unexploited 
holdings, thereby giving the Government 
higher revenues and the country more in- 
dustrial activity. Equipment to build re- 
fineries and other petroleum industries 
would be allowed to enter duty-free. 

Oil concerns affected—Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Sinclair, Royal Dutch Shell 
and Gulf—are reporied to be ready to 
accept the new levies without protest. 

Similar tax trends are apparent through- 
out Latin America. Those countries are 
eager for industrial development, but in- 
sist on retaining more of the profits in the 
country 


Sugar. Attempts by the U.S. Gover. 
ment to use the shipping stringency to 
divert sugar lands into other crops are 
meeting opposition. This policy applies to 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Negotiations for the 1943 Cuban sugar 
crop are reported near agreement after 
months of dickering. U.S. terms are un- 
derstood to call for the purchase of only 
2,700,000 tons of Cuban sugar at $2.65 
per 100 pounds, compared with nearly 
4,000,000 tons bought last year, much of 
which remains in Cuban warehouses. 

To compensate for reduced sugar pur- 
chases, U.S. funds will be advanced to en- 
able Cuba to grow other crops. The Cuban 
Government is expected to accept the cur- 
tailed buying without much protest, but is 
reported to be asking for a higher price 
One argument advanced for better prices 
is that war conditions are forcing sugar 
shipments to be rerouted, which adds to 
producers’ expenses. Compensation is 
wanted for this wartime expense. 

A similar program is planned for Puerto 
Rico, but sugar growers there are protest- 
ing the production limit of 962,000 tons 
when 1,200,000 tons of sugar could be 
produced. To implement the Puerto Rican 
program, the Federal Government pro- 
poses to tie fertilizer shipments into 4 
crop diversification program. Thus fer- 
tilizer would be delivered only to sugar 
growers who agree to put 20 per cent of 
their acreage into beans, rice and cow peas 
Federal price supports for these crops 
would be given. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Wrend of Axaericam Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


The lot of a businessman in a Washington job still isn't a happy one; still 
isn't what it often appears to be when the sales talk is made to bring him here. 

Big Washington hiring hall for businessmen--the War Production Board--is 
in the throes of one more internal adjustment; is about set for another of what 
are coming to be known as "national resignation" weeks. There often is too much 
politics for comfort, too much emphasis on struggling for personal power; too 
great a readiness to sacrifice the other fellow to gain some personal end. 

It is a strong prospect that the present WPB shake-up will not be the last. 











As a result of Donald Nelson's latest moves in WPB..... 

There will still be a CMP plan. Steel, copper, aluminum will be allotted. 
Forms will have to be filled out, adjustments made as planned all along. 

But: WPB intends to go a step beyond all that. It intends to work out a 
system for scheduling production, for building a master chart that will show 
exactly what is being produced where and when and how it is progressing. 

That's where Ferdinand Eberstadt and Mr. Nelson parted company. It is 
where the armed services and Mr. Nelson part company and prepare for a showdown. 

The Army-Navy attitude: WPB should determine how much of any given material 
should go to the Army-Navy, how much should remain for civilians. After that: 
Army-Navy should be left alone to use the material as they think best; should 
do the scheduling and production supervising with their own organizations. 

The new WPB attitude: Not only should WPB decide between claimants for raw 
materials. It likewise should have control over the use of those materials by 
those receiving them. It should have power to approve or veto output schedules 
of the armed services, should have power to police that output. 

But: Military view is that an $80,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000-a-year 
arms program is too big to police from Washington; that the whole job can only 
be done by the decentralized military organization already operating. 

On that line the services are prepared to fight all summer. 

And: If the services win, a drastic WPB shake-up seems probable. But: If 
services lose, then WPB becomes an immensely powerful and important organization. 




















As we have told you, Paul McNutt's idea is to go a bit slowly in enforcing 
the new 48-hour-week order; is to upset nonwar business as little as possible. 

Exemptions from this order will depend on four questions..... 

First, is "suitable" employment available for workers discharged? 

Second, is it feasible from a production standpoint to go on 48-hour basis? 

Third, will labor be saved by the longer work week? 

Fourth, is the employer hiring eight or more persons? 

If a negative answer is given to any of the questions an exemption may fol- 
low. And: "Suitable" employment may be interpreted to mean that a worker may 
not be required to accept work in a closed-shop firm and that a CIO member may 
not be required to take a job in an AFL plant. 

It is to be necessary to study rules and regulations carefully before mak- 
ing adjustments; before starting to shift to a 48-hour-week basis. 

As to the inflationary effect of President's 48-hour-week order...e. 








(over) 


FEBRUARY 26, 1943 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


There is some inflation in the longer work week, some increase in income. 

But: That increase is less than might be expected. It would be no more 
than $2,000,000,000 a year if applied to all manufacturing industry. Further- 
more: Some manufacturing and retail trade will be contracting employment. 

Net result is that income addition might be no more than $1,500,000,000. 
That's important, but less than the effect of a general wage increase. It takes 
into consideration time and one-half for hours over 40. 

In war industries: Work week generally is at an effective level of 46 hours 
or above, at a scheduled level of 48 hours. Two hours cover absenteeism, etc. 
So: 48-hour-week order would add little, by itself, to labor income. 

In nonwar industries: Average work week now is 43.1 hours. That's the 
scheduled week, with the effective work week about two hours less. So: A very 
appreciable addition would be required to bring this week up to 48 hours. It is 
there that the increased worker income largely would fall. 




















When it comes to inflation the real danger is in another direction. It is 
found in the rising farm prices and food costs. Official figures show: 

Prices paid farmers are 98 per cent above prewar and rising sharply. 

Food prices at wholesale are up 48 per cent, on the average, since prewar. 

Retail food prices are 39 per cent above prewar, on the average. 

This means: There's a price lag that will be reflected in further retail 
price increases, even if farm prices do not rise higher. And: In Congress is very 
Strong pressure for a law that would blow farm price ceilings still higher. 

Rising food prices will mean rising pressure for wage increases. A general 
wage rise, in turn, would tend to add to costs and force a general price rise. 

It's still uncertain whether the \hite House can check these inflationary 
forces; whether a new turn of the inflstion spiral can be prevented. President 
is ready to make a try; is determined to use what powers he has to fight back. 





























To turn to the field of salary control..... 

Prospect is strong that Congress will nullify the President's order limit- 
ing salaries to $67,200. Present view is that Congress may do two things: 

1. It may freeze salaries at pre-Pearl Harbor levels where higher than a 
level that would permit $25,000 to be retained after taxes. This means: Under 
present tax law a married person with two dependents and $100,000 of net income 
from salary could retain about $42,000, and with $500,000 salary could retain 
about $114,000. That is, if this salary was paid before Pearl Harbor. 

2. It may permit post-Pearl Harbor salaries to be raised to a level that 
would permit $25,000 to be retained after taxes. But: These raises would have 
to have Treasury approval under existing resulations. Some officials ssy that 
bill Congress is interested in would permit “ny salary to rise to $25,000 with no 
check. That interpretation would mean an end to all salary control. Then: An 
end to all wage control would follow as a natural corollary. 

President's own revived plan for an_income supertax to take all income of 
any single individual above $25,000 and any married person above $50,000 is not 
likely to be approved. That plan would cover investment income as well as income 
from salaries. It would reach income from tax-exempt securities. 











White House is determined to do these things: 

First, to resist as long as possible any general increase in wage levels. 

Second, to use veto power to try to block tampering with farm parity formula. 

Third, to use veto power to keep Congress from interfering with Draft Act 
use, either for drafting farmers or for forcing workers into essential industries. 
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MERICA’S secret weapon... the ability 
A to turn out huge quantities of precis- 
ion-built implements of war... the ability 
to create new metallurgical materials...the 
ability to introduce original research and 


engineering design...all of these in abun- 


dance when the occasion demands. 


McQuay-Norris with its thirty-three 
years’ experience in making automotive and 
other industrial parts to micro-inch accur- 


acy... with its metallurgical, research and 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 
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engineering staffs constantly on the alert is 
playing its part in making America’s Secret 


Weapon count where it means the most. 


Today we are direct contractors to the 
Army and Navy and sub-contractors on 
precision parts for aircraft, tanks, scout 
cars and trucks. We are also one of the 
largest operators of screw machines in the 
world. This experience in a war period 
promises even greater developments when 


peace again comes to the land. 


TORONTO, ONT. 





PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE IT WORKS! 





LUNCH AT THE JOB 


MEANS 


BACK ON THE 
SOONER! 


Bringing food to the worker is a 
step-saving convenience that means 
greater relaxation ...even when lunch 
periods are shortened, PIX PORTABLE 
CANTEEN was designed for busy war 
plants where every minute and every 
foot of space counts. Rolls anywhere 
--+ brings welcome refreshment to the 
men on the job... solves the lunch- 
time bottleneck that slows up war pro- 
duction. 

PIX PORTABLE CANTEEN keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffee piping hot by 
self-contained fuel or electricity— 
serves sandwiches, drinks, pastry and 
candy. Made in four models with vary- 
ing serving capacities. Full specifica- 
tions are given in our new booklet 
No. CW7, Send for your copy. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 


JOB 
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(Many men in the age group 38 to 45 
are wondering what is ahead for them; 
where they stand under the draft and 
under measures that taken to 
force workers into war jobs. There are 
about 7.000.000 men in this 38-45 age 
group. Some are asking if they are going 
to be drafted later; others want to know 
if they will have to shift into essential in- 
dustries; still others, already in the Army, 
are interested in ways that are open for 
them to get discharges.) 


might be 


Many are asking: Even if men 38 to 45 
are not being drafted, can these men 
be forced to take jobs in essential 
industries? 


Not under present laws. But indirect pres- 
sure can be brought against men up to 45 
to swing them into war jobs or into indus- 
tries producing essential civilian goods. 
The President issue an executive 
order rescinding his previous order against 
drafting men between the ages of 38 and 
$5; then those working in jobs listed by the 
War Manpower Commission as nondefer- 
rable would be subject to the draft, re- 
gardless of dependents, unless they took 
steps to get into essential jobs. Some offi- 
cials in Washington are in favor of such 
a move, which already has been made in 
the case of men between 18 and 38 work- 
ing in certain nonessential industries. Also, 
Congress could give the Government power 
to draft workers for essential jobs, just as 
men now are drafted for military service. 


could 


Are men between the ages of 38 and 45 
still subject to draft call? 


Under the present Selective Service Act, a 
man is liable to call into military service 
if he is between the ages of 18 and 45. 
Since the issuance of the President’s ex- 
ecutive order of Dec. 6, 1942, those who 
have reached the age of 38 are not being 
called. But the President could wipe out 
this restriction at any time. However, a 
man automatically passes beyond the reach 
of the draft when he attains the age of 45. 


What about men of 38 or over now in 
the Army? How can they get released? 


A man in the Army who has reached the 
age of 38 on or before Feb. 28, 1943, has 
until May 1 to make a written request for 
a discharge to his commanding officer. 
This applies to those who enlisted as well 
as to those who were inducted into the 
Army through Selective Service, but it 
does not apply to commissioned officers. 
To ask for such a discharge, a man must 
have enlisted or been inducted not later 
than Feb. 28, 1943. Commanding officers 
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have instructions to extend the time fy 
filing an application beyond May 1 if, 
soldier did not have a reasonable oppor. 
tunity to take such a step, as in the ¢ay 
of absence. 


If you are a soldier seeking a discharg 
you must present to your commandin 
officer a letter or statement from a prs. 
employer or from The White) 
States Employment Service, a county fam 


pect ive 


agent or some other responsible perso 
showing that, if discharged, you will ge! 
a job in an essential industry or on a farm 
Another condition is that the efficieney of 
your military organization will not be re. 
duced by your discharge. 


Are these discharges open to men sen. 
ing overseas? 


A soldier 38 or older who is in foreig 
service may ask for a discharge just a 
those serving at home. But he would no 
be returned home until a trained replace. 
ment was on hand and available to take 
his post. Soldiers in foreign service wil 
additional month, till June | 
1943, to apply for discharges. Also, thes 
do not have to show that jobs in essential 
industries or on farms are awaiting them 


have an 


Discharges from the Army already ar 
being granted to a number of men who 
have reached the age of 38, but the rate 
at which they are being sent home is a 
military secret. When the Army stopped 
inducting men between 38 and 45 last De. 
cember, it was estimated that it had about 
300,000 in this age group on its rosters 
The system of discharges for men 38 or 
over does not apply to the Navy, Marines 
or Coast Guard. No men who have reached 
the age of 38 have been inducted into am 
of these services under Selective Service 


Suppose you will reach the age of 38 in 
a few weeks or a few days, would you 
still be liable to call in the draft? 


Yes. Selective Service uses the age of 3 
as the dividing line on who may or ma 
not be called. If you are approaching 38 
you are subject to call until the day yo 
reach that age. 


If you have reached or passed the age 
of 38, can you still enlist in the armec 
forces? 


Yes, you can enlist in the Army, Nay 
Marines or Coast Guard if you are outsidé 
the 18-38 draft age limits and if you ca 
pass the physical test. But you will not be 
eligible for discharge because of your a 
if you enlist after next February 28. 
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Dec. 7, 1903—News Flash—Man’s first flight 
in an airplane took place today at Kittyhawk, 
North Carolina. 


Today’s News: In the past four years U.S. air- 
plane production has jumped from 3,000 to over 
50,000 planes a year and is still soaring .. . 
with sensational advances in power, speed and 
performance, as well. 


Yes, America is outstripping the world in 
planes, thanks to the mass production skill it 
built up in times of peace. 


We of The Texas Company have shared in this 
with millions of gallons of the vital 100-octane 
aviation gasoline and other high-grade petro- 


Shades of Kittyhawk 
...look whats happening / 


leum products pouring from our refineries. 


And, at more than 2300 Texaco wholesale 
supply points, high grade Texaco industrial 
lubricants are held ready to serve all industry 
in speeding the war effort . . . with a specialized 
engineering service qvickly available to meet 
special problems. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 






—in all 


48 States 








BREEZE SHIELDING GUARDS VITAL RADIO 


COMMUNICATION AGAINST INTERFERENCE 





QS WONLES 


—on a Still Night 


Huge African signal drums can roll 
their code messages across 25 miles of 
jungle on a still night — but they are 
ineffective in the face of thunder, high 
winds, or heavy rains. 

Modern radio communication too 
has problems of natural interference — 
static caused by the absorption or radi- 
ation of high frequency impulses. 
Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding, pio- 
neered and developed by Breeze, effec- 


tively guards against such interference, | 


makes possible clear and dependable 
transmission and reception of messages. 
Flexible Shielding Conduit is manufac- 
tured in a variety of types and materials 
in accordance with specifications of the 
Government Services, while a wide 
range of sizes permits a selection to 
meet practically every shielding re- 
quirement. 

Through its years of experience in 
the field, Breeze has acquired the engi- 
neering and production know-how to 
solve specialized shielding problems of 
all kinds. 


BREEZE 
MARK 





BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








(This article represents the result of ap 


Special 
Wy Wd extensive research on a topic of out. 
CDOL <=) standing importance in National Affairs) 


OUR MOUNTING NAVAL STRENGTH: 
PREVIEW OF NEW SHIPS, PLANES 


(With a minimum of publicity, the Navy actually have been delivered for service 
The program was slow in getting started 
But during the next few months the 
“DE’s” will be sliding off the ways by the 
dozens. At the end of the year, escort ships 
in service will number several hundred 

They are designed expressly to beat sub- 
marines, are equal in fighting power to 
destroyers of the first World War, but are 
Their superstructure _ js 
streamlined, and the ships ride low in the 
water. The decks bristle with guns; several 
are big enough to knock out submarines 
in surface fights, but are for anti- 
Around the stern are 
ranked depth charges, with special instal- 
lations to hurl them in deadly patterns 
about the enemy ship. A new device en- 
ables the DE to spin almost within its own 
length, to catch a dodging submarine that 
would get away from slower and less ma- 
neuverable destroyers. 

DE’s now outrank many larger ships on 
the Navy’s priority list. The Boston Navy 
Yard is turning them out. So is the Beth- 
lehem-Hingham Yard, just south of Bos. 


has been working for months to get mazi- 
mum output of ships and aircraft. The 
Navy now offers the public a partial view 
of what it is achieving in navy yards, pri- 
aircraft 
plants. Here is a close-up of the facts as 
seen by one of the editors of The United 


vately operated shipyards and 


States News during a tour of six major 
naval building centers on the East Coast.) much _ faster. 

Our seagoing, fighting Navy can be no 
better than the ships and aircraft it gets 
from the Navy ashore—the Navy that 
fights its battles in shipyard and factory. 
This shore Navy has talked little. worked 
hard during the first 
The results are evident in an impressive 


most 
aircraft defense. 
long year of war. 


array of improved warships and planes. 

What the Navy is preparing to throw 
the 
in the showdown year of 1943, is presented 
here in a partial preview. 

Destroyer escorts. Biggest fact today 
about these ships is that production at 
last is under way in real volume. Very few 


against Japanese and Germans, 


oc. ee 


3 es 
Pe _— 





—Acme 
DEMOCRATIC ‘COLLABORATION’: The Richelieu, French 35,000-ton battleship, 
rides at anchor in New York Bay under protection of the Stars and Stripes. To be 
outfitted in new battle dress, this and other French ships which outsmarted the Nazis 
will join the United Nations’ fast-growing fleet. 
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ton Harbor. A swamp a year ago, the 
Hingham Yard today comprises acres of 
pre-fabrication shops and building ways. 
Using the most advanced methods, the 
builders expect to turn out escorts in half 
the time it takes to build a destroyer. That 
is the DE’s greatest advantage; it can do 
the work of a destroyer against subma- 
rines, but is cheaper to build in time, ma- 
terials, man-hours and money. 

Invasion ships. Spectacular possibilities 
are forecast for the Navy’s new monster 
tank and personnel carriers. They aren’t 
the small lighters or barges seen in the 
movies. These are big, seagoing ships. 

One type, the tank landing ship, in 
Navy nomenclature, is a wide, long and 
low-slung vessel with a cavernous hold that 
can carry more than a few medium tanks 
through heavy seas. They will accompany 
task forces out to blast a landing on a hos- 
tile beach. When they plow up to the shore, 
the front end of the mammoth hold will 
drop, forming a steel bridge to land. 
Across it will roar the tanks, ready to slug 
it out with defensive guns and forts. 

Somewhat smaller are the landing craft 
for infantry that carry soldiers to landings 
on beach-heads. Designed to put large 
numbers of troops ashore with the mini- 
mum of casualties, the infantry landing 
craft were carefully built. Into the first 
one built, time and again, marched soldiers 
with full battle kit to test such features as 
the specially made seats, which had to be 
exact so soldiers could sit in them for long 
hours without undue fatigue. They can 
travel long distances in rough weather. 

Several of the infantry landing craft got 
their baptism of fire in the North African 
landing operation. There are many more 
where those first few came from, and they 
will be smashing against Hitler-held shores 
in more than one place in the future. 

Carriers. Nothing afloat can match the 
aircraft carriers the Navy now has under 
way. The new Lezington, soon to be in 
service, is evidence of the advances the 
Navy has made in carrier construction. 
Across her acres of decks, more than 80 
warplanes can be deployed. Her elevators 
can deliver a plane from the storage deck 
to the flight deck in 8 to 10 seconds. 

Displacing some 25,000 tons, the Lez- 
ington will cut through the water faster 
than any other carrier afloat. In her spa- 
cious holds, thousands of gallons of gaso- 
line will be protected, with new types of 
equipment and new methods of fire con- 
trol, against the carriers’ greatest danger. 
Underwater armor is heavier, making the 
ship safer from torpedo attacks. 

Sister ships of the Lexington are under 
construction. They, plus the far more nu- 
merous small carriers being built by the 
Navy, will carry the war straight to 
Japan’s door. Rumors that the boys on the 
flat tops suffer bad morale, because of the 
terrific beating to which these ships must 
be exposed, can’t be borne out in talks 
with officers and men. 

The confidence of the Navy’s men in 
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“Know-How” Are at Your Service! 


Loyal,experienced men and women—modern, efficient 
machinery and equipment—the accumulated knowl- 
edge of 41 successful years in metal fabrication—all 
this is available to help you meet your War Contracts 
speedily, efficiently! 

The “know-how” gathered in two generations of en- 
gineering and manufacturing electrical-equipment 
such as fans; incandescent and fluorescent lighting — 
is now at your service! 


GUTH can help you produce for War —serving either 
as prime or sub-contractors. 

For full data, wire, phone, or write on your 
business letterhead today. 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO, + 2615 Washington Ave. « St. Louis, Mo. 





| their ships is worth noting. One young en- 
gineering officer on a new 2.100-ton de- 
strover has had one ship shot down from 
under him. His proud boast was that he 
was “giving the captain just what he or. 
dered” in engine power right up to the 
minute the order came to abandon ship 

The battle wagons. This spirit of con. 
fidence is specially evident where newer, 





improved models of standard warships are 
- ce | involved. Laymen frequently overlook th: 
improvements in basic naval ships, but not 


are - heavy cruisers, with more fire power than 


a | the German pocket battleship Graf Spee 
TONNAGE GAINS They stress the excellence of their detec. 

= tion equipment, which is delicate enough 

to herald the sound of a periscope breaking 

93 6 surface. They say that naval giants like 
e Oo == = the new Alabama, and Iowa, and their sis- 

: ter ships that will follow, are indispensable 


| parts of a balanced task force. No other 
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“The impetus given by the war to AIR : > | war machine, they argue, equals the mod- 
EXPRESS operations...is indicated in = | em battleship, with its 16-inch rifles, for 
concentrated destructive power. ‘ 
figures for the first ten months of 1942 When destroyers, cruisers and battle. 
. e — os : ships come in for repairs, they often go 
showing a rise of 93.6 per cent in - out better ships than they were before 
pounds carried... Despite release of Navy engineers take this opportunity to or 
, ee ee ' modernize armament on older ships, re- 
about half of commercial air-line equip- place one gun with a better type, add new = 
ment to the Army early in the year, antiaircraft defensive features, new fire cor 
, ° control devices and protective armor. esp 
nevertheless, by rearrangement of The repair work fe on both U.S. and cor 
schedules, increasing plane hours a - British ships is a big item in the yards to- the 
. . day. Hundreds of men swarm over the : 
= day, and stepping up plane mainte- = : ships as soon as they nose into ‘ded ™ 
=; nance and servicing, air lines are . patching up battle wounds, adding new ’ 
i ; equipment, refitting and provisioning them do 
= equaling and even surpassing pre-war for another sally against the enemy. tri 
= performance.” Their standards of repair are high. On Ac 
one warship tied up in the vast New York cis 
Excerpt from New York Herald Tribune, January 11, 194 Navy Yard. close inspection of the super- bal 
—S= = structure, where shells had torn gaping tri 
—_ E holes a few months before, failed to reveal de 
SS Although you do not need a priority to ship = a sign of the destruction, so skillfully had es 
: by Ae term, #1 you hove wer groduaton it been patched up with new metal. 
= Planes. The Navy’s aviation record in 
shipments requiring priorities, they will be combat is well known. The fighter plane po 
granted. Phone Railway Express Agency, AIR z that “carried the mail” at Guadalcanal, wi 
= = Midway, and scores of other engagements 
== Express DivisiON, or any air line. was the F-4-F Wildcat, produced by the 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. at S 
Bethpage, L. I. Its over-all combat ratio 
against the Japanese is at least 4 to 1. 
A newer Navy fighter is the F-4-U Cor- 
sair, produced by the Chance Vought Di- y/ 
vision of United Aircraft Corp. Fast, ma- 
neuverable, and big, the gull-winged Cor- 
sair is expected to make a name for itself. 
Already high on the Navy’s list of “hot” 
airplanes is the TBF Avenger, Grumman- 
made torpedo bomber. The Avenger, 
which carries anything from a load of 
100-pound bombs to a torpedo, proved 
itself at the Battle of Midway. A sturdy, 
heavily armed bomber, the Avenger has 
an electrically operated rear turret and 


Now IN ITs NT another gun position underneath. Hun- 

16'* Year AIR Se: EXPRESS EXPRESS ~ a of Avengers are in production for 
( the Navy and for the ~_— 

———— But the Wildcat, the Corsair and the 
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OFTEN little but important things 
can help stretch your ration to 
cover more car miles. This is 
especially true of the small, but 
complex units, which make up 
the electrical system, your car’s 
life- line. 

For example, the distributor 
does more than distribute elec- 
trical energy to spark plugs. 
Actually the distributor is a pre- 


UTO LIFE 


Get The Most From Your Mileage Ration 
- Check Your Car’s Life-Line Today! 




























troubles which can waste gaso- 
line by the barrel in America’s 
motor cars. 

Adjustment or replacement of 
a minor part may be all that is 
needed to restore “like-new’’ 
performance. Ask your car dealer, 
service man or one of the thou- 
sands of registered Auto-Lite 
Service Stations to help you save 
gas and keep minor troubles from 












k cision instrument. It delicately | becoming major repair bills. 
balances intake vacuum and cen- THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE Co. 
B trifugal force to time the explo- Toledo, Ohio. + — Sarnia, Or 
sion in each cylinder with split- 
second accuracy. 
. Wear, dirty or pitted points, 
e poor electrical connections or a 
. weak condenser are pint-sized 
. 
t 
U 
; 
‘ 
SPARK PLUGS 
: | BATTERIES 
: 
_ STARTING — LIGHTING 
P and 
IGNITION SYSTEMS 


WIRE ana CABLE 


IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING A LONG LIST OF ITEMS FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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It's the Men 


who make the Erie! 


OOK in on any one of Erie’s 47 coast-to-coast service offices 

and you'll find men knee deep in other people’s problems. 

“Service” has always been the business of these traffic men. 
Today they are service men and wartime expediters, too. 

In war or peace their job is the same—helping to move goods 
faster. They work with shippers preparing routings, assisting 
on loading and packaging problems, securing the necessary 
types of cars, providing information on the location of cars of 
vital materials in transit, interpreting government rules and 
regulations, and a dozen and one other jobs necessary to a 
nation on the move. Because of the efforts of these men traffic 
is moving swiftly and safely. 

To anyone having a transportation problem—trained Erie 
men in the field plus many more in the general offices offer a 


helping hand. 


x... 25/578 recur reams oanr 
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% > 1,408,964 rreicut cars pany 
2 5,000,000 ner tons any 



















THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 





Avenger just start the parade. Both Gry 
man and Vought are developing new p 
to succeed those now in service. They 
be faster, more maneuverable, with a fast 
rate of climb. Rear Admiral John S, %& 
Cain, chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ae, 
nautics, will see that they have all 4 
latest combat equipment. Finally, they yj 
be powered with bigger and better engine 

Engines. In that one phrase, “bigger » 
better engines,” lies the clue to future ay, 
tion improvements. Aviation men say th 
history of their industry seems to pry 
that every major development of more & 
pendable and more powerful engines hy 
ushered in a new period of advance in th 
utility and efficiency of aircraft. 

By that token, the United States now; 
on the threshold of a new era in aviation 
Engineers of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft , 
division of United Aircraft Corp., are gy 
ceeding in developing a new aircraft engine 
even more powerful than the 2,000-hory 
power engines now in use 


With the power this engine will mak 





—U. 5S. Navy photo 
REAR ADMIRAL McCAIN 


Wildcats and Corsairs are only the stor 
of the Navy‘s new fighter parade 


available, aeronautical engineers can go fa 
beyond the bounds that limited aircral 
design in the past. Planes without talk 
pusher engines located behind the fuselag 
tremendous four, six and eight-bladed pr 
pellers are forecast. And with these ne 
planes may go military and commer 
supremacy. The engineers at Pratt & 
Whitney say, they believe they are f# 
ahead of other nations, including Japan at 
Germany, in many engine development 

Both the Army and Navy are backing 
the development of this engine. Into! 
have gone months of research. Involved 
its construction are new methods of ds 
tributing fuel to the cylinders; improve 
ignition and exhaust systems; numerdb 
other technological advances which canne 
be revealed for reasons of military secutit} 
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**...This award is your nation’s tribute to 
your patriotism and to your great work in back- 
ing up our soldiers on the fighting front.” 
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AFTER VICTORY...Back To The Job Of Serving The Nation 





ELECTRIC FANS 


The most complete selection of 
quality Fans in America, with the 
famous 5-Yeor Guarantee, in- 
eugurated in 1914, 


fi 


__——s- / 


BRRRALILS 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


For household, farm, commercial 
ond industrial appliances and 
labor saving machines. ... Also, 
for aircraft controls, 


VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Kitchen ventilating and attic 
cooler fans for homes. Exhaust 
and ventilating fans for industry 
and commerce. 


A. C. ARC WELDERS 


The most modern of metal fabri- 
cating methods is made univer- 
sally available through these 
compact, portable units. 











Wloving materials 


is managements’ tool for control of time, 
space, manpower and cost. 
It is efficiently and economically 


applied with 


TOWMOTOR 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 





TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1227 £. /52ND STREET, CLEVELAND 


STRAIGHT — GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY —SINCE i919 





_ People 
of the Weal 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Charles E. Wilson is the winner of th 
latest of many rows over who shall rm 
the war production program. Mr. Wilsa 
emerges as the sole vice chairman of WPR 
equipped with responsibility and authority 
that extends from raw materials to finishe 
munitions. In the light of the frequent rp 
shuffling of men and agencies from th 
original National Defense Advisory Coup. 
cil to the present setup, many are wonder. 
ing what Mr. Wilson’s capabilities are fq 
hanging on to his job and for getting jt 
done. 

First of all, he is a production man, ox 
who started at the bench, in the shop, and 
rose, Horatio Alger fashion, to the preg- 
dency of one of America’s great corpors- 
tions. He knew dire poverty as a boy o 
the East Side of New 
York City. The so 
of a widowed mother, 
he left school at thir. 
teen for a $3-a-week 
job with a small elec. 
tric company. The 
company was sosmall, 
in fact, that Mr. Wil 
son was able to get an 
insight into all phases 
of its operation. When 
it was absorbed sev- 
eral years later by the 
General Electric Co., he was on his way. 

With shop training and night schoo 
studies, Mr. Wilson became a graduate 
mechanical engineer. He learned account- 
ancy, too. Meanwhile, he was working his 
way upward, and, in 1940, reached the 
presidency of General Electric. His rix 
was attributed to mastery of the details 
of production, mechanical skill and knowl- 
edge of what it takes to keep a factory's 
wheels turning. When President Roosevelt 
asked him to come to Washington, Mr 
Wilson resigned from General Electric to 
work for the Government at the much 
smaller Government salary. 

He entered WPB, knowing production, 
to supplement the talents of Donald M 
Nelson, WPB director, who had learned 
how to drive a bargain as purchasing agent 
for Sears, Roebuck. More specifically, Mr 
Wilson came in at the Army’s request to 
smooth out wrinkles in aircraft produe- 
tion. Now, to the Army’s surprise, he is 
in charge of all production. He backs the 
Controlled Materials Plan for scheduling 
raw materials through to the finished prod- 
uct. The Army wants to retain its power 
to do most of that scheduling. To make 
the plan effective, Mr. Wilson must e 
large his organization at a time whe 
some top WPB men may be dropping out 
as a result of the recent row in whic 
WPB’s other vice chairman, Ferdinand 





" 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES WILSON 
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"\ From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: “It is — F well ‘nail have « merchant 
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fs It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States” © 20 years, to ports on the Mediterranean 
It and Black Seas, and on the Indian 
Ir With those words, in 1936, Congress A long-range program, it calls for Ocean, we have carried American ma- 
to 5 g ge prog : 
ch served notice that America was de- faster and more efficient ships with all chinery, autos, oil and agricultural 

termined to establish her rightful place safety precautions, comfortable quar- products; bringing back hides, chrome 
I. on the seven seas once again, carry- __ ters and congenial working conditions and tobacco from the Balkans, cork 
Ml } — ing her own cargoes, in her own ships, _ for the crews . . . the development of and olive oil from Spain and Portugal, 
- manned by her own citizens. shipbuilding facilities, efficient operat- | rubber, manganese, tea and jute from 
: i ; : ; . India and Burma. 
ir Not since the days of the swift, tall- Sith conn dh and trade routes. — 
° sailed Clippers had the United States it war, the building program has Today, the number of our ships, 
4 ital « wees Got wastes grown fantastically. In 1942 and 1943 their routes and cargoes, and the daily 
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- i ; 36, ably administered by the gyeal American merchant marine. For America’s history. 
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ch g merican genius inte A & L E 
nd the greatest shipping resurgence in merican xp orf mes a 
1s the world’s history. American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting frente. 
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HOW DID THE ANIMALS 
GET THEIR NAMES? 


Dinosaur 


means literally a 
“terrible lizard” 


HE name dinosaur comes from the Greek 

words deinos, “terrible,” and sauros, “liz- 
ard.” Both you and your children will enjoy 
the hundreds of fascinating word origins in 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. Its completeness makes it 
truly the foundation book for home education! 
600,000 entries—122,000 more than in any 
other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated; 3,350 
pages. Ask any bookdealer to show you the 
MERRIAM-Webster. Write for free illus- 
trated booklet of interesting word origins to 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 234 Fed- 
eral Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Advt. Copyright by G. & C. Merriam Co. ieee 


the Genuine Webster Bat 


WEBSTER’S / .zamee 
NeW INTERNATIONAL Sh 






atLY NOW BOG, 
MABRIDGE 
pet Dated 


DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


POWER MOWERS 


MINNEA ots. Minn. 


HEAOS UP FOR VICTORY! 








Eberstadt, was ousted. Of growing impor- 
tance, too, is a disagreement on how much 
production must be diverted into civilian 
channels. 

These are Mr. Wilson’s principal prickly 
problems. To offset the pressures against 
him, he has Mr. Nelson’s full backing. 
His friends are relying upon his backing 
and his ruggedness to see him through. 

7 * . 

Joseph L. Weiner, a dark, shy little 
man, holds down the one job in Washing- 
ton that concerns every civilian. It is the 
job of seeing that the Army and Navy 
do not get everything, of seeing to it 
that enough is left over to keep the home 
front working at peak efficiency. Mr. 
Weiner stumbled into it almost by accident. 
Almost alone, he has been bucking the 
generals and admirals—and he has been 
taking a licking. But who is he, how has 
he gone about his task and what lies 
ahead? 

Leon Henderson appointed Mr. Weiner 
to his job, director of the Office of Civilian 
Supply, ten months ago. He had been 
director of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s Public Utilities Division, 
and before that was counsel for New York 
City in public utility cases. He never had 
had an independent status before Mr. 
Henderson lifted him out of SEC. And, 
at first, his job was comparatively simple. 
It consisted in lopping off civilian con- 
sumption wherever it could be spared, so 
that the utmost might be thrown into the 
war effort. In that, he received lots of help 
from the Army, Navy and others. 

But the problem changed. Mr. Weiner 
found that the growth of the armed forces, 
their increased de- 
mands, and expand- 
ing war production 
were eating up ma- 
terials at such a rate 
that the minimum 
levels he had fixed 
for the civilian popu- 
lation were threat- 
ened. He conceived 
that a service of sup- 
ply for civilians was 
needed, as well as 
one for the Army. He 
established himself in that capacity. 

But, on his new line of approach, Mr. 
Weiner found that the assistance of the 
Army, Navy and industrial people had 
vanished. His office had been absorbed 
into WPB. And Mr. Weiner has no au- 
thority to make his findings effective. 
WPB makes the final decisions. And many 
of these verdicts went against him, espe- 
cially on raw materials. 

His considerable staff of statisticians and 
economists complain that they are “work- 
ing in a vacuum” because their findings, 
often different from those of the WPB in- 
dustry division, are disregarded. 

Mr. Weiner, always determined, is ready 
for a fight, especially on foods and cloth- 
ing. But the situation in which he finds 
himself, especially his lack of power, leaves 
the outcome obviously in question. 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH WEINER 





Break Up 
the Jam with 


| HUNTER 
| -COPYIST 


Copies Anything Typed, Printed, 
| Drawn, Photographed—In a Flash! 


War time drafting rooms count on this No. 1 
assistant to speed vitally needed designs tg 
| the shop . . . engineering and legal depart- 
ments rely on Electro-Copyist to rush the 
| countless copies of specifications, priority 
extensions, contracts necessary in today’s 
high-pressure work . . . offices across the 
country save hours of stenographic time with 
this simple, photo-exact duplication method, 
Don’t let your department bog down when 
Electro-Copyist can solve your problems! 


Copyist can’t make a mistake. . . cleag, 
| sharp copies acceptable for government con 
- and yet 


| tracts can be made in a hurry. . 
| it’s so simple an office boy can 
work it. There are no lenses, no 
focussing—and no darkroom 
necessary. All sizes and models 
to meet your requirements. Send 
for our big new folder showing 
how Copyist saves time and 
money in all sorts of paper- 
work! Write today! 








HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


490 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











TO THOSE WHO 





TRAVEL 


In these hectic days when execu- 
tives must make the most out of a 
limited number of trips, it’s doubly 
important to select a hotel that 
gives you the very best in accom- 
modations . . . in quiet surround- 
ings and attentive service. 


The Plaza gives you all... at 
moderate rates. 


From $4 per person 
(2 in a room) 
From 86 for single rooms 
Suites from 312 
Facing Central Park 


Lhe 
PLAZA 
Sth Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


Henry A. Rost, President and 
Managing Director 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE AT WAR 


A report to the public for the year 1942 


HE WORLD now knows the job that was 

done in 1942 by American industry in 
producing the weapons with which we are 
fighting to Victory. 

One of the greatest miscalculations of the 
Axis leaders was their estimate of the pro- 
ductive potential of that dynamic force we 
call American Business. They did not under- 
stand how readily the skills and abilities of 
workers and management, developed under 
freedom and democracy, could be converted 
to making weapons of war. 


* 


ae. 
Pal 


How American Business operates—how it has 
grown to be our great bulwark of strength 


. through the fair reward for work and initia- 


tive, and the constant investment of new capi- 
tal in new ideas and new machinery—is best 
reflected in the annual reports of the thou- 
sands of companies which comprise it. 


For this reason, Johns-Manville—as a typi- 
cal American company—is reporting this year 
not only to its stockholders and employees 
but also to the public, the highlights of our 
first full year of wartime operations: 





Total Income 


Used for all costs of doing business 
(except those shown below), includ- 
ing depreciation, depletion and re- 


serves for war contingencies 


To employees for salaries and wages 


To government for taxes 
To stockholders in dividends 
Leaving in the business 


+ 


$1084 million 100% 
$ 49% million 46% 
$ 37 million 34% 
$ 16% million 15% 
$ 2 million 2% 
$ 3% million 3% 





* In 1942 Johns-Manville produced the largest 
volume in its 85-year history. Measured in sales, 
production was 75% greater than in 1940, and 16% 
greater than a year ago. 

* Wages and salaries were 23% greater than in 
194]. Employees numbered 15,200—slightly less 
than the year before. 


* Taxes were equivalent to $19.65 per share of the 
common stock or over $1,098 per employee. 

* Earnings after taxes were 5¢-per dollar of total 
income, compared to 6¢ last year. 

* Dividends of $7.00 per share were paid on the pre- 
ferred stock, and $2.25 per share on the common stock. 
* The first shell and bomb-loading plant to receive 
the Army-Navy “E” Award was built and is being 
operated under Johns-Manville management. 

* Over 2700 J-M men are in the armed forces of 
the United Nations. 

* More than a thousand products manufactured by 


Johns-Manville are now serving our armed forces 
and our war industries. 


Johns-Manville is now at peak operations with all 
of our energies focused upon record war production 
until final Victory. When the war is won, we pledge 
to the public that again we will produce more and 
better things for the kind of better living for which 


our country is fighting. 
Shoot foun, 


PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


These are a few of the products coming off the 
Johns-Manville production lines: Insulations for ships, 
steel mills, synthetic rubber plants and other vital war 
industries; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war 
machines; building products for war construction; 
Celite products for camouflage paints; asbestos fiber; 
bombs and shells. 











Those desiring more complete information should refer to & 
booklet containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders 
which we will be glad to furnish on request. Address, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York City. 














Douglas Fir Plywood builds 


lighter, 


Pa sit 


ohizts 


® Douglas Fir Plywood is one of today’s 
busiest materials. Many of its wartime ap- 
plications are shown photographically in 
our new War Use Folder. Write for your 
free copy now. Discover how Douglas Fir 
Plywood’s present jobs will — after Victory 
— make this Miracle Wood more useful to 
you than ever before. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma Blidg., Tacoma, Wash. 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 
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Thig development by 
Gunderson Bros., Port- 
land, Ore., is just one 
of Douglas Fir Plywood’s 
mony wor uses! 













In war, 
as in peace, = 
Cities Service 
is dedicated = 
fo the same 

ideal--Service 











PHILADELPHIA | 
NATIONAL | 
BANK | 


Organized 1803 


RESOURCES 
OVER | 
$700,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 





“The Yeas 
aud ays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Defense of Mr. Tugwell 

Sir:—I have just received (February 
8) my December 11 copy of The United 
States News and cannot pass over with- 
out comment the letter published in “The 
Yeas and Nays” signed by Clyde M. 
Stacey. 

I quote: “Strained relations with Goy- 
ernor Tugwell are widespread among the 
people.” This statement is ridiculous. The 
rank and file of the people of Puerto Rico, 
honest, hard-working and terribly poor, 
know that, for the first time in all the 
island’s history, a Governor with the back- 
ing of the United States is attempting to 
better their humble station in life. 

I know whereof I speak. I have met hun- 
dreds of Puerto Ricans in all walks of life. 
I have worked and lived with them for 
two years. I have been in the homes of the 
fabulously wealthy and in the unspeak- 
ably miserable shacks of the poor. The 
latter outnumber the former ten thousand 
to one. The Federal Government, not the 
Insular Government, has torn down miles 
of slums and replaced them with Federal 
Housing projects. 

Governor Tugwell has tried to stop 
planting of sugar cane and foster raising 
of food crops. This sound advice, given 
over one year ago, is still condemned 
by certain people. If Mr. Stacey will 
read again the first sentence of this 
letter, it is just possible that a great 
light will dawn. 
Naval Air Station, 
San Juan, P.R. 


L.S. P. 


* * * 


Draft for Workers or Fathers? 
The following answers to the ques- 
tion: “Is It More Important To Defer 
Men with Children or Essential Work- 
ers?” were received too late for the 
symposium in the issue of February 19. 


It is my considered opinion that it is 
more important to defer drafting of essen- 
tial men in industry than to defer drafting 
of married men with children for military 
service. The man-power problem in essen- 
tial war industries throughout the United 
States is growing more critical and com- 
plex by the hour. 

Industry, generally speaking, has done 
everything possible to free men for military 
service by instituting training programs 
so as to prepare people, both men and 
women, not suitable for military service, 
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THE PRODUCTION CONTROL —_ WITH —_— . x ) i FACTS IN FRONT 
VISIBLE CARD RECORD ATTACHED! Sis OF YOUR EYES 


@ PRODUC-TROL i board hich can be Pipi = 
iiites aster of taas tee ene to lp HEE % | PRODUC-TROL TELLS YOU 
ecudton Hee — INSTANTLY WHAT OPERATION 


@ EACH ITEM IS LISTED on o card fitted into Ji iS BEHIND SCHEDULE in 

@ flat pocket at the left of the board. To the - 

right are two rows of peg holes. The top line aveaia PRODUCTION SCHEDULING 
for registering a schedule or goal to be r eties ~ MACHINE LOADING 

ochieved, The second, SPRING TAPE LINE ri 

shows the actual achievement against a sched- 50,000 Items Controlled As Easily As 50 MATERIAL CONTROL 

vle or goal. With A Battery Of PRODUC-TROL Boards CONTRACTING 

Pte nna eliminates paperwork . . - — @ PRODUC-TROL speeds production . . . elim- SUB-CONTRACT CONTROL 
spotlights all items needing attention . . . one : “ tle’ “ " 

bolt or small part may hold up an assembly ee Se Se ae ee INDIVIDUAL ORDER SCHEDULING 
line . . . PRODUC-TROL spots it immediately. @ WHAT PRODUC-TROL is doing for others it CONTROL OF PARTS INTO 


@ PRODUC-TROL is simple ... can be handied ©" -9® for you. ASSEMBLIES 


by ony clerk. The cost is low . . . no main- @ “SPOTLIGHT”, illustrating the complete PARTS PRODUCTION IN LOTS BY 
tenance. PRODUC-TROL pays for itself a dozen PRODUC-TROL line, is yours for a line on your OPERATION 
times a day. business letterhead. PUR N 
@ USERS SAY, “One peg on PRODUC-TROL is cetera 


ett, Our production is 100% war orders. All orders for 
worth o ream of writing. PRODUC-TROL must bear priority numbers. EXPEDITING 


Armor Pate from 32 Factories to Prime Contractors Building Armored Vehicles is Scheduled on PRODUC-TROL Boards in the Plant of the Standard Steel Spring Co., Detroit 


A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF OTHER PROMINENT USERS OF PRODUC-TROL ‘cietie nia eve yeu Ol 


ARMS & AMMUNITION: Marlin * Auto Ordnance © Nat'l. Elec. Products * Scott Emerson * Kellogg telephone number of PRODUC-TROL 

* Dupont * Remington * Lamson © Colt. AIR- * Royal. STEEL: Carnegie * National Tube * 

CRAFT: Ranger * Republic * Vega * Vultee * Jones & Laughlin * Standard © Bethlehem * Edge- n your city, phone, wire or write = 
ee ¢ White + Jacobs ¢ Bendix ¢ water © Pittsburgh-Des Moines * Pennsylvania * 

ellett * Aircraft Components * Link © Aircraft Copperweld * Morrison * Jessop * Crescent © rr ‘ " - . . 
Specialties * Solar * Pioneer * Eclipse. TANKS: Jenkins Valve. MACHINES: Sharples * Rogers WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
American Car * Baldwin © Cadillac * Massey- Diesel * American Floor * Ferracute * Manu- eiisetae tl a 

Harris. ELECTRIC & RADIO: G.E. * Westinghouse _facturers Machine & Tool * Universal Boring * WESTPORT, CONN 

* Electric Service * ITE « Strong * Robbins & Lincoln * Narragansett * Parker & Harper * 

Meyers * Electric Autolite * G.E. X-Ray * Shure Central * L. C. Smith & Corona * Chisholm- 

Bros. * Connecticut Telephone * Webster * Smal! Ryder * National Tool * Henry Disston. SHIPS: 

* Thos. A. Edison © Leich © Thordarson © Parker Federal * Drava * Cramp * Wheeler * Bethlehem. 
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In Torpedo-Tube 
Mechanism 


Small bronze parts of AMPGO METAL 


—yet vital to successful performance 


On the speedy boats of the “mosquito fleet,” the reliabil- 
ity of torpedo-tube mechanism often determines the suc- 
cessful performance of the task. 

Here small bronze parts used in the mechanism and 
made of Ampco Metal play a Herculean part — for metal 
weakness and failure at critical moments might mean de- 
feat — result in death and destruction. Performance must 
be reliable; Ampco helps make it that way. This is one of 
many cases where Ampco Metal is aiding the war effort. 

Throughout modern industry also — perhaps in the 
war material you are producing — vital operating parts 
often can be made of Ampco Metal, thereby strengthen- 
ing the part and assuring better performance. If you have 
parts in your equipment that are subject to metal fatigue, 
wear, and failure, test Ampco Metal and see for yourself 
how this rugged bronze outperforms other materials and 
gives you a full measure of satisfaction. 

Ampco Catalogue 22 gives technical information. 
Ask for your copy today. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT US-3 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 





HISTORIES. 


«eer heii 








for work in essential war industries, 
induction of skilled personnel into 
armed services has and is making 
inroads in the working forces of esge 
war industries. 

It is obvious that, in order to prog 
equip and feed the armed services 
supply them with other necessities, 
culture and essential war industries ¢ 
be robbed to the point where they 
produce. 

Seattle, Wash. P. G. Jonngy 
President, Boeing Aircraft ¢ 





There is little doubt as to the ang 
to your question—essential men in indy 
try must be deferred. Who are these me 
What industries are essential? Are ae 
racketeers and agitators essential? Is {4 
distilling industry essential to the war ¢ 
fort? Whether men are heads of family 
or are single has no logical bearing on ty 
problem of drafting now or deferring. 

Nothing is gained by having more pm» 
in the armed forces than can be effective) 
used, but there is certain injury to the» 
tion and its war effort if the necessary sp. 
plies for the military personnel and th 
civilian population cannot be produced fy 
lack of essential labor. It seems only sens. 
ble to keep them on necessary war a 
civilian supply jobs. 

Williamstown, Mass. M. W. McCrarey 
Professor of Economic 
Williams Colleg 


* ” - 


A Farmer’s Warning 

Sir:—In the issue of February 12 of Tk 
United States News, you make the state 
ment that wages are rising on account d 
food prices. In a way you are correct, bit 
as a whole you are wrong. 

Wages were first to go up. It naturally 
follows that any kind of business that ha 
to pay higher wages and more for supplies 
will be compelled to get more for its prod- 
ucts or quit business. Farming is no e& 
ception. 

As a small farmer living in an agricul: 
tural section, I make the statement that, 
if this war lasts longer than 1948, and fam 
labor is not classed as essential to the wa 
effort, somebody will go hungry in thes 
United States. 


Jonesboro, Ga. J. O. Hicutown 


* * 7 


Getting Around a Ceiling 
Sir:—The Government has placed a ck 
ing on used farm machinery amounting to 
80 per cent of original cost. Farmers evatt 
this limit by selling a bale of hay or a tb 
bit for some huge sum and throwing ins 
piece of machinery. I heard of one suc 
sale of a bale of hay for $2,000 which 
cluded a tractor costing around $1,200. 
Before the ceiling was established, it ¥# 
common for used machinery to sell for s¥ 
eral hundred dollars more than it co 
when new. 


Richwood, Ohio. C.E.¢. 
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The Only 


100% 


Mercury Switch 
Equipped Controls 


The Mercoid line of automatic controls are the results 
of over two decades of wide experience in the engi- 
neering and manufacture of automatic controls * 
Realizing the responsible duties imposed in the func- 
tioning of automatic controls, the Mercoid organiza- 
tion deems it imperative that nothing be spared in 
material quality, workmanship, or time in perfecting 
every detail of design and construction that will add 
to a better and more reliable operating instrument * 
Thus, from the very beginning, Mercoid Automatic 
Controls have employed the now famous hermetically 
sealed Mercoid Switches. These mercury contact 
switches are designed to give an operating result 
not obtainable in the open contact types * The 
“making"’ and ‘‘breaking"’ of an electrical circuit in 
a control should be as near trouble-free as possible. 
Mercoid Mercury Switches are the best answer to 
the problem. Long years of service under various 
conditions prove this * The mercury switches 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION * 4233 BELMONT AVENUE * CHICAGO, 


IT PAYS TO GET THE BEST 





——— 


manufactured by The Mercoid Corporation are all of 


speciai design, made under the most exacting con- 
ditions to meet the rigid specifications required. They 
are known the world over as ‘‘Mercoid Switches."’ 
The trade mark ‘‘Mercoid"' is registered in the United 
States Patent Office * The advantages of Mercoid 
Switches are many. They cannot be affected by dust, 
dirt or corrosion; nor are they subject to open arcing 
or pitting and sticking of the contacts. Many of them 
are used on applications involving millions of opera- 
tions where they give a highly satisfactory perform- 
ance. The exclusive use of these switches is one of 
the distinguishing features of Mercoid Controls * 
Apart from the importance of the Mercoid Hermeti- 
cally Sealed Mercury Switch, there are a number 
of other outstanding characteristics in the design, 
construction, and operation of Mercoid Controls 
which are adequately covered in the new Mercoid 
catalog Number 600—a copy will be sent upon request. 


ILLINOIS 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Behind the WPB Shake-Up . . . Dispute Over Contro| 
Of Pacific Bases After War . . . Starvation for Pigs? 


Mr. Roosevelt intends to permit the 
latest arguments between the Army- 
Navy and Donald Nelson’s War Pro- 
duction Board to simmer for a time 
before deciding which side to support. 
Mr. Nelson’s latest shake-up in WPB 
was his own idea, backed by the Vice 
President and the New Deal group, 
and was not that of the White House. 


x * * 


View of high military officials is that 
very many civilians are too interested 
in getting rich out of the war and not 
enough interested in making the effort 
and giving up the luxuries that are 
necessary if maximum war results are 
to be obtained. Idea is that Congress 
and the WPB are catering to that ci- 
vilian attitude. 


x * * 


One important official in Washington 
expressed the desire to get into the 
Army and serve on a fighting front 
where he would have only one enemy 
to fight and would know where that 
enemy stood. In Washington, among 
high officials, nobody quite knows who 
is friend and who foe. 


= & 


Prentiss Brown, new Price Adminis- 
trator, has cracked down on officials 
in his organization who profess to 
make pronouncements on price-con- 
trol policy. Mr. Brown found that 
minor officials were undertaking to 
say what was the official attitude 
toward industry’s profits and farmers’ 
prices. 


x* *k * 


James Byrnes has the difficult assign- 
ment, as Economic Stabilizer, to ma- 
neuver John L. Lewis out of his 
demand for a $2-a-day raise for his 
miners and at the same time to con- 
vince the miners and other workers 
that Mr. Lewis is no hero when he 
stands up to fight for higher pay. 


x * * 


There is a strong desire in Congress to 
shift the war spending power out of 
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the hands of the Army and Navy, 
where it now lies, and into the hands 
of civilian administrators. Military 
men react very poorly to political 
pressures designed to assure spending 
of these billions in the way that will 
do the most political “good.” 


x * * 


Paul McNutt, as Manpower Commis- 
sioner, was as surprised as the nation’s 
businessmen when Mr. Roosevelt or- 
dered a 48-hour work week. Mr. Mc- 
Nutt had prepared that order Janu- 
ary 4 as a suggestion to the White 
House and then heard no more about 
it until the order was issued. That ex- 
plains his delay in having rules and 
regulations ready. 


x * * 


The Republican Old Guard, in Con- 
gress and elsewhere, is becoming in- 
creasingly irritated over Minnesota 
Governor Harold E. Stassen’s contin- 
uing campaign to revamp G.O.P. poli- 
cies. They think the country now is 
anti-New Deal and they would prefer 
to bring up no controversial issues in 
Republican ranks that might divide 
the party. 


= & @ 


Navy Secretary Frank Knox touched 
off a lively inside fight when he let it 
be known that the U.S. Navy would 
want to retain title to naval and air 
bases in the Pacific when this war is 
over. The question of postwar bases 
is one that must involve early consid- 
eration of high officials of Britain and 
this country. State Department wants 
the military services to keep quiet on 
issues involved, letting the diplomats 
work them out. 


xk * 


Charles Wilson, as new production 
czar, will be expected to solve very 
soon the problems that have held up 
full production at the Willow Run 
bomber plant and at the plants that 
were supposed by now to be turning 
out great numbers of the new P-47 
fighter plane. 


Farm officials are having painted for 
them the picture of millions of hup. 
gry hogs on American farms next 
autumn as a result of the well-known 
“corn-hog ratio,” now geared to accel. 
erate the production of immense num. 
bers of little pigs which may not have 
enough corn to eat. Officials, however, 
refuse to be worried, pointing out that 
reserves of livestock feed seldom were 
so large as now. 


xk * 


Difficulties of maintenance are caus. 
ing the question to be raised again 
whether the location of the new high. 
way to Alaska was the right location, 
No announcement is being made of 
the volume of goods actually moving 
over that highway. 


x *k 


Price and production officials now 
have a new worry as a result of shoe 
rationing. They are afraid consumers 
now will buy the more expensive 
brands, tending to cripple the business 
in cheaper-priced lines. 


x *k * 


Purchase agreements with Latin 
American countries containing clauses 
that safeguard labor standards in thos 
countries are giving rise to more inter- 
bureau bickering. Some critics of the 
Bureau of Economic Warfare contend 


that these clauses are used to foster | 


union organization in Latin America. 
x *k * 


A co-operative program to expand 
elementary education in Latin Ameri- 
ca is expected to be one of the early 
new enterprises of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


x * * 


Military officials would like to 

Bernard Baruch brought back intot 
picture in Washington to serve as u 
pire of disputes involving war prodd 
tion just as Mr. Byrnes now serves 
umpire in disputes growing out 
economic controls. Mr. Baruch int 
past has not been willing to become 
Government official in this war. 
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~ MULTIPLIES PRODUCTION MANYFOLD! 


Meeting production schedules and delivery dates 





exactly on time, calls for careful, competent planning, 
for teamwork of the highest order. But it also calls 


for capacity. 


One way to multiply the production of a prime con- 
tractor—to effectively increase his capacity—is to 
spread the work. For example, at McDonnell, on one 


airplane contract alone, 70 percentofthe work is spread 





among 50 subcontractors in 8 neighboring states. 


Such an arrangement not only speeds production, 
but also makes possible expanded production. That's 
why at McDonnelljgye are not only completing pres- 

t contracts on time=but are also in a position to 


ndle.dditional produetion contracts. 





MSDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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WOMEN AT WORK 
it is estimated 15,000,000 women 
are employed in U.S. industry today 
YOU MAY BE NEEDED NOW 
Ask at your neorest United Stote: 
Employment Service Office 


_ for my taste 


3); When you’re doing a bang-up job you want a 


bang-up smoke and for anybody’s money you 
can’t buy a better cigarette than Chesterfield. 


Try them yourself...you’ll find Chesterfields 
as Mild and Cool as the day is long...and Better- 
Tasting, too. 


WHERE A CIGARETTE COUNTS MOST 


Its Chestertield 





